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THE CONFESSIONS OF A DREAMER. 


@— 


AD any more dreams lately, Harry?” This 

was a question addressed, laughingly, to me, 

_ one fine autumn evening—({I cannot say how 

/ many years ago, for I have lost all knowledge 

of time since then, but, still, a great number.) 

The speaker was my betrothed wife. We had 

been engaged for two years, and our marriage 

was now fixed to take place in the middle of 

the next week. She was not what most people 

would call beautiful, But to me she was the 

loveliest being in the world. Her eyes were 

black, some said too black, for their extreme 

darkness seemed to render the pupil indistinct, which occasionally 
gave a vacant expression to the whole face. Her nose was slightly 
retroussé, but her mouth was perfection. No pencil could convey the 
mingled archness and sweetness of its smile; no pen could describe 
the winning softness and gentleness of its expression, when she was 
serious. Once seen it could never be forgotten; but, unless seen, it 
could never be imagined. She carried in her face the true stamp of a 
daughter of England—that exquisite complexion which is seen nowhere 
else, and the whole countenance was framed in rich masses of dark 
brown hair, so dark as almost to amount to black. Her height was 
somewhat below the average, but exquisitely proportioned and rounded. 
I have given but a feeble description of one whom I have always con- 
sidered, and will always continue to think, the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful creature in the universe. Every movement, every glance, was to 
me a perpetual source of admiration and happiness. As I write I seem 
to linger about this description, as an emigrant might hover about the 
home where he has spent his life, round which all his affections, his 
hopes, and feelings, have been entwined, but which he must now leave 
for ever. But I must get on with my confessions. How well do I 
remember the evening of which I am speaking! Kate and I had been 
running about the lawn of her father’s house, playing with a favourite 
dog of hers. Wearied, at length, of her exertions, she had locked the 
dog up in a small room which looked out upon the lawn, and we were 
now both seated on the grass beside her mother, a grave-looking old 
lady, who bore upon her face the marks of trials and of sufferings. 
The lawn sloped down to the river-side, and we had been sitting for 
some time watching the craft lazily floating down the stream with the 
tide, and the swallows flitting and screaming about the surface of the 
water, in the golden light of the setting sun. The feeling of calmness 
and repose about the whole prospect had induced in me a dreamy, 
half-conscious state, to which I was only too often subject, when I was 
aroused from my reverie by Kate’s bantering question, “ Had any 
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more dreams lately, Harry ?” She had hit precisely upon the subject 
of my reverie, and it was with a start of surprise that I answered, 
** No—oh, no! but pray do not mention that subject again, it is pain- 
fui to me.” Kate’s laughing expression changed into one of astonish- 
ment at the gravity of my tone; while Mrs. Stanley, looking up, said, 
“What, Harry, are you turning superstitious?” “No,” I replied, 
“but I wish to break myself of a bad habit, and I think it best to 
commence by banishing the subject from my mind.” By consent, the 
subject dropped, and we continued talking on indifferent matters, and 
watching the setting - ., until a servant came towards us with a note 
and a small casket, which he gave to Mrs. Stanley. After reading the 
note, she threw it to Kate, saying, “‘ Your papa has been called away 
upon business, my dear, and will not be home to-night.” “ And what 
is in the box?” asked Kate. “Oh,” said her mother, “these are Lady 
Duncan’s jewels, which she sent to your papa to-day, to keep whilst 
she is in the country, and he not receiving them in time to put them 
in a safe place himself, has sent them out here.” Kate was on her 
feet directly, crying, “‘ Oh, do let us look at them; her diamonds are 
quite famous, you know ;” and, with eager hands, she took out the 
casket, unlocked it, and arrayed herself in the jewels, which, certainly, 
were very beautiful. 

With a triumphant glance at me, she swept past her mother and 
myself, with the most dignified step that she could muster. We both 
laughed heartily at her assumption of the character; but she turned 
round upon me, and said, saucily, ‘“ Ay, you may laugh, sir, but if 
these belonged to me, I should marry a duke, or an emperor, or a 
khan, or a mogul, or a dervish, or somebody equally grand, and cut 
you altogether ;” and, dropping me a low curtsey, she swept away 
again in the same mock-stately manner. 

Beautiful as she was at that moment, and merrily as she spoke, I felt 
a cold shudder run through me from head to foot; and it was not until 
she had taken all the jewels off, and I had seen her place the casket in 
a closet, the key of which she carried away with her, that I felt com- 
paratively reassured. ‘“‘ What are you going to do with the key?” I 
asked her, as we rejoined Mrs. Stanley on the lawn. “Oh, I shall 
put it under my pillow to-night, and who knows of what great events 
I may dream?” At the word dream, the same dreadful shudder as 
before passed over me. I felt annoyed and vexed at myself for those 
feelings at the time. I little knew how much cause I had to fear 
them. Shortly afterwards I rose to go home. Kate walked to the 
gate with me, and, just as we reached it, the little dog with which we 
had been playing, and which had been carefully watching us from the 
window of the room in which he was locked, fancying that his mistress 
was going for a walk, made a sudden jump through the pane, and ran 
towards us. He, of course, received a severe scolding for breaking 
the window, but, as a very infinitesimal cut was discovered on his nose, 
the scolding was changed at once to sympathy, and the broken window 
was forgotten. I remonstrated, gently, with Kate for bestowing all her 
kisses on the dog, and offered at once to break every window in the 
house, but we compromised the matter,—I receiving the payment 
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without doing the work; and so we parted, I thinking as little as she 
of all the evils that were so near us, but which we, poor happy, short- 
sighted mortals were unable to discover. 

As I was wandering slowly home, for Mr. Stanley’s house was a 
short distance from the town in which I lived, my thoughts full of 
Kate and our approaching wedding, I was greeted by the loud, cheery 
voice of my elder brother. “ Halloo! Harry!” he said, “I thought I 
would find you, mooning about here somewhere, and I wanted to see 
you. I’m going down to Crandon to-morrow, for a day’s shooting ; 
will you go with me?” “I'll be very glad,” said I. ‘ What time are 
you going?” “ Why, there are two trains, one at six, and the other 
at eight, but I think eight’s soon enough—-so let’s go by that.” “ Ver 
well, then,” I said, “that’s agreed! Are you going back to town ?” 
“No, not yet a bit,” he replied; “I want to see Jack Slane about a 
new gun he’s been bragging of tremendously.” ‘“ All right, then; 
good night,” said I. (Slane’s house was half a mile beyond the 
Stanleys.) ‘Good night,” said Jack. And so we parted, I strolling 
on home, he in the opposite direction. 

And now I come to my confessions, for hitherto my story has been 
innocent enough. I can scarcely expect everyone to believe what I 
am going to say, but I am quite certain that there are many who, from 
a fellow feeling, will sympathize with and understand the extraordinary 
statements which I am about to make. I feel convinced that everyone 
must have experienced my delusion (if I may so call it), in a more or 
less degree. Since my earliest childhood I had always been a great 
dreamer. Naturally of a nervous temperament, these dreams had 
made upon my young mind an extraordinary impression. I used to 
lie in my little bed in the mornings, thinking upon the dreams of the 
past night, and conjuring them up before my waking eyes once more. 
Through this kind of brooding and thinking, my memory gradually 
became so retentive of my dreams that I recollected, with the most 
startling vividness, every dream that I had had during the previous 
night. And not only was this the case, but my dreams seemed all to 
assume a more connected and matter-of-fact form, and, though they 
might occasionally be interrupted by some wild incongruity, it was the 
exception, and not the rule. 

Thus I grew up, cogitating much upon the cause and substance of 
dreams, and devoting myself to the formation of a theory, as a sort of 
hobby. At length, just as I had attained my majority, two years 
before the time of which I write, I was seized by a dreadful fever. I 
hovered on the brink of the grave for weeks, but a naturally strong 
constitution at length conquered, and I recovered. But from that day 
my dreaming propensity increased ; and as they increased in number, 
so they also increased in vividness and circumstantiality. No ineon- 
gruity ever interfered now with the thread of the story, but everything 
went on until the climax came. But worse than this—and now comes 
the dreadful part of my malady—for malady it was and is—instead of 
waking from them as dreams, they seemed to weave themselves into 
my every-day life. When I dreamed, which was always when I slept, 
my dream took up my life from the moment where it left off previous 
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to my falling asleep, and carried it on in wild, fantastic paths until it 
left me sleeping again in the very spot where I was then lying. Thus, 
when I awoke, from the extreme vividness of what I had dreamed, and 
from the fact of having awoke in the place where I had dreamed that 
I had fallen asleep, I had my doubts as to which was life, and which 
were dreams. 

But I fear I cannot explain myself sufficiently clearly, so I will give 
you one example, out of many, to show you what I mean. One even- 
ing, returning home somewhat late, I went to bed, falling asleep. I 
dreamed that it was morning, that I arose and went about my ordinary 
business. Then I met a friend, who invited me to dine with him the 
vext day. I promised, parted from him, went home, and, after reading 
for awhile, retired to rest. Recollect this was all a dream, but it fitted 
in so exactly with my ordinary pursuits and habits, that, on awaking, I 
thought it was all real, and went to dine with my friend that day. I 
then discovered that he had been out of town for a week. ‘This is one 
instance out of hundreds that I could give. In fact, so numerous had 
they become, that I was now often in doubt as to whether I was asleep 
or awake. I scarcely dared to mention any fact, or start any subject 
of conversation, in case I might blurt out some nonsense which I had 
dreamed. I have thus sat silent for hours together, fearing to commit 
myself and betray my dreadful secret; for it began to be dreadful 
now, aud I kept it always secret, lest people should think me mad, as 
I had, at times, thought myself. But this supposition had, I fancy, no 
foundation, for I was exceedingly clear-headed in my business as a 
solicitor, and was much sought after for advice in difficult cases. 

On arriving at home on the evening of which I have been writing, I 
sat down in my own peculiar easy chair, and, while gazing into the 
fire, fell into no very pleasant train of reflection. Naturally, my 
thoughts turned to the fearful curse which seemed to be hanging over 
me. Lately, it had become even worse. My dreams were no longer 
common-place and matter-of-fact, but wild and fearful as the most 
dreadful visions ever experienced by the most confirmed opium-eater. 
Yet, let them be wild or fearful as they might, there was still that 
dreadful vividness, still that awful connection with my every-day life. 
It began to be unbearable, and lately I had—first, in order to distract 
my thought from my malady, but afterwards from love of the vice— 
taken to gambling. As I sat alone, then, it may be imagined that my 
reflections were of a somewhat sombre character. How was I to over- 
come this dreadful affliction? It was clear that I must make an effort. 
While it remained I could not marry one that I loved so dearly as 
Kate, and devote her to a life of perpetual misery. No! I must get 
the better of it by sheer strength of mind. I would give up all gam- 
bling, eschew all excitement, put myself under good medical advice, 
and, if all that failed, why, then, there remained but——well, well, 
quite time enough to think of that yet. And so, with a heart a good 
deal lighter than before, I began to build magnificent structures of 
future happiness, uutil gradually my ideas began to jumble up together, 
and Kate became confused with the queen of trumps, and my brother 
and Kate’s little dog seemed to get twisted together in some inexplica- 
ble way, and—in short, I dozed over in my old chair. 
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I awoke with a start. My fire had gone out; it was quite dark. 
While I was wondering what time it was, the town clock struck nine. 
Sitting for a few moments, I felt the same melancholy, desponding 
sensation which I had experienced before falling asleep stealing over 
me again. It was in vain that I struggled against it, in vain that I 
endeavoured to think on other matters ; so, in order to rid myself of 
it, I put on my hat and strolled into the town. I had scarcely walked 
a dozen yards when I met a young Frenchman, one of my gambling 
acquaintances, named Louis de Bergy, who stopped me and inquired 
where I was going. I answered, that I scarcely knew. ‘“ Come along 
with me, then,” said he; “there are a lot of fellows at Sam’s whom 
you know ; let’s go and have some fun !” 

Now, Sam’s was the house where I had been in the habit of gam- 
bling. I disliked this Louis de Bergy, I searcely knew why. I had 
just made a resolution never to enter a gambling-house again, and yet 
at that moment I felt so wretched and miserable, that all my resolu- 
tions vanished before the prospect of an hour’s excitement, and I 
accompanied him. I broke my resolution, and that was the turning- 
point of my life. On knocking at the door in a peculiar manner, we 
were admitted, and greeted with loud shouts of recognition by a party 
of young men, all of whom I knew, who were gathered round a table 
in the centre of the room. It was a miserable place; the only furniture 
a few ricketty chairs, and the said table covered with greenbaize cloth. 
The walls had once been gaily papered, but, in consequence of time and 
damp, the paper now hung down in long shreds, disclosing the bare 
plaster beneath. ‘There had neen a fire in the grate, but all were too 
intent upon their play to pay any attention to it, and it had died out. 
Empty bottles and broken glasses were strewed about plentifully, and 
the whole room was illuminated with one great jet of gas, which 
seemed to be hissing in scorn at the wretched place it was called upon 
to light. But the human beings present were by far the most dreadful 
part of the picture. Most of them were young men, the sons of mer- 
chants in the town ; the rest were blacklegs and sharpers. The flushed 
cheeks, eager expression, and incoherent talk of some, told too well 
that wine had done its work ; while the pale faces and compressed lips 
of others showed to what a pitch of excitement their minds were wrought 
up by the varying chances of the game. In painful contrast to these, 
was the calm indifference and careless sangfroid of the proprietor of the 
room, as ill-looking a blackguard as could be imagined. I stood for a 
while watching the game, rouge et noir, firmly determined not to play, 
notwithstanding the invitations of the proprietor, and the solicitations 
of my friends. 

But, alas, for good resolutions. In a few minutes I became inte 
rested in the game; then the interest deepened ; I became absorbed. I 
felt the demon at my heart tempting me; I resisted firmly. But the 
fascination became too much for me, and soon I was playing as 
eagerly as any of those, on whom I had looked with so much pity, on 
my first entry. At first, I won largely, and, excited by my winnings— 
for who can describe the passionate, hideous pleasure of winning—I 
staked higher, and higher. Up to a certain point I carried everything 
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before me, but at length my luck seemed to turn, and I lost just as 
quickly as I had previously won. Higher and higher, I played as a 
drowning man plunges in the water, only to sink the deeper still. At 
length, a fearful moment came, there was but one chance for me. I 
staked again all Ihad. “Red,” I cried. An instant elapsed, which 
seemed to me almost an age, and I had lost everything that I pos- 
sessed. 

I rushed madly from the accursed place, the jeering laughter of the 
winners ringing in my ears, like the shouts of a thousand demons, 
and inciting me torevenge. I had but one thought, one idea—revenge, 
to win back my own, and ruin those that laughed. But how to get 
the means. I must have money, and where was it to be had? The 
gambling devil had claimed me for his own now. I had no other 
wish or hope. Was it that fearful spirit that whispered in my ear, so 
distinctly, and so appallingly, ‘‘ The diamonds!” I know not, but the 
next moment, I was running like a madman in the direction of Mr. 
Stanley's house. As Iran I heard the town clock boom out the hour 
of ten. I had been ruined in an hour. I never hesitated or stayed 
for a moment, but ran straight on, impelled apparently by some strange 
and unknown foree, until | was in front of Mr. Stanley’s house. I had 
formed no plan or resolution, but some one seemed still to whisper in 
my ear, * The jewels!” and I determined to have them. How to get into 
the house? I recollected suddenly the window which the dog had 
broken the same evening, which I knew had no shutter. I approached 
it, found it as I had supposed, and the next moment I was in the 
house, ‘To grope my way into the room where the casket was, was to 
me perfectly easy, for I knew every inch of the house; but it was not 
until I reached the room, that I recollected Kate’s words of that 
evening, and that I remembered that she had the key. Did I hesitate? 
I think not, I had come for the diamonds, as the fiend bade me, and 
he still seemed to whisper, ‘ You must have them at any price.” I turned 
from the room, and slowly crept up stairs, Twice the stairs creaked, 
as I slowly ascended them, and twice I stood and held my breath 
while I listened for any noise that might tell me that I was heard, but 
everything remained still as death, At length, I reached the door of 
ler room, turned the handle, and entered. By the dim light of a small 
lamp, which stood in the centre of the room, I was enabled to reach her 
bed-side, without making any disturbance. I stoofl over her for a 
minute. Her lovely face seemed to me still loyelier as she slept. 
While I gazed, a gentle smile crossed her face; she was dreaming, 
perhaps, of me. I stooped down, and, gently asI could, put my hand 
beneath her pillow. Slowly I stretched it out, while I held my breath 
in order that not the slightest sound might escape from me, I touched 
the key, seized it, and as slowly withdrew it. I had almost secured 
the prize, and was congratulating myself on my success, when, to my 
horror, she opened her eyes, and fixed them for an instant wonderingly 
on mine. I was paralyzed for a second or two. Then she started up, 
and would have screamed. Great God! how did I happen to have a 
knife in my hand, I know not; but there it was, and the next instant 
it was buried jn her heart. © She fell back with a low moan, and with 
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one look at me, expired. Shall I ever forget that glance, that pitying, 
sorrowing, reproachful look, without a trace of anger. No; it haunts 
me now. I see it as distinctly as I did then, and will see it until my 
dying day. I noticed that little or no blood flowed from the wound, 
and then I hastened from the room. In the midst of all my confusion 
and horror—for I had never intended this—I never for a moment for- 
got the diamonds. I carefully took them from the place where I had seen 
them placed, and then left the house as I had entered. I remember 
noticing that the earth beneath the window, by which I had entered, had 
been freshly dug up, and that in order to do away with any evidence, 
that might result from my footsteps being discovered, I kicked the soil 
about in all directions. This done, I ran as quickly up the garden as 
I could, and was carefully closing the gate, when some one struck me 
with the flat-hand on the shoulder. A cold thrill of horror ran 
through me; I turned quickly, and, by the light of the moon, discovered 
the face of my brother, who was just returning from his friend’s house. 
“Halloo!” he cried, ‘‘ what the deuce are you doing here at this time 
of night? You look like a burglar.” My first impulse was to strike 
him dead, and at once destroy all his evidence, for I had now no 
thought but for my own safety; but a moment’s consideration suggested 
a plan so devilish in its ingenuity, that I am sure the arch-fiend must 
have whispered it in my ear himself. In accordance with this plan, 
therefore, I answered him as quietly asI could, “ that, being unable to 
sleep, I had taken a foolish fapcy to walk over, and watch by Kate’s 
window.” He chaffed me, good humouredly, about my romance, 
laughingly remarking that he thought “J would get more cold, than 
thanks, for such a proceeding.” I remember his gay, careless tone, 
and how it cut me to the heart, as well as if it had been yesterday 
that it all occurred. We walked into town together, and he left 
me at my own door; he living in a separate house from me. His last 
words were, ‘Remember, then, the eight o'clock train, and don’t be 
too late.” I bade him good-night, and closed the door. Of course, I 
dare not now return to the gambling-house, for to have got Sam to lend 
me money on the jewels, as had been my original intention, after 
what had occurred, would have been sheer madness. I waited, 
therefore, until my brother should be out of sight, and I then went 
out again. There was a field in the neighbourhood of my house, in 
which, there was a dung-heap, and it was in this heap that I concealed 
the casket, carefully marking the spot. I then returned home, and 
sat down, in my old chair, to wait the dawn, when I had to put my 
scheme in execution. , 

As I sat there, what a crowd of recollections seemed to flood my 
brain. I thought of all the happy days that I had spent with Kate; of 
the day when I first saw her, and of that happy time when I first told 
my love, and learnt that it was returned. And now I was her 
murderer. Just then the bell tolled twelve. Great heavens, I thought, 
can it be that in three hours I have done such deeds. Three 
hours ago, I was sitting in this very chair, unhappy, indeed, but still inno- 
cent, and now I am as great a criminal, as the world ever saw, coolly 
planning a second murder, and that a fratricide, to conceal-my guilt. 
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A thousand horrible fancies seized me, tossing my brain hither, and 
thither, in the wildest confusion, in the midst of which, fairly worn 
out, I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I found that it was half-past five. A confused 
recollection of some horrible deed, such as I might have had from 
reading some fearful tale, at first returned to me; then, gradually, the 
whole of the hideous adventures of the preceding night dawned upon 
me in all their awful reality, and with the recollection returned that 
terror of detection, and the memory of the plan I had formed to de- 
stroy my brother's evidence. I had not a moment to lose. I leaped 
from my chair, seized writing materials, and hurriedly wrote the fol- 
lowing note :— 

* Dear JAcK,—I cannot go with you this morning ; I have just re- 
collected some important business which will take me to Swaley this 
morning.— Yours, Harry.” 

I rushed out, put the note in the letter-box of his house, and hurried 
to the station, and by the st o'clock train, went down to Crandon. 
Crandon was only about eight miles from our town, (the name of 
which I have not mentioned, for obvious reasons), so that I arrived 
about half-past six at my destination. 1 had two dreary hours to wait. 
I walked along an unfrequented lane, by which I knew Jack was sure 
to come, and sat down beneath a tree. How shall I describe my 
feelings, as I lay that morning, waiting to.take a brother's life. The 
morning was exquisite, and as the day advanced everything around 
me seemed to awake to life with new gladness and pleasure. The 
yellow corn-fields were smiling before me, and the birds were pouring 
out their full-throated music, as they basked in the morning sun. The 
gentle breeze seemed whispering joy and happiness, and all but to 
taunt me with my crime and my misery, for they were all mixed 
up strangely with that last fearful glance which I had seen on poor 
Kate’s face. I shuddered with fear and horror. Should I kill myself? 
Alas! I dare not. How could I rush into eternity, with my hands 
dyed with the blood of one so pure and innocent? And the time 
passed slowly on, oh! how slowly, and ever and anon, the wild fear of 
detection passed through my heart like some deadly weapon, and my 
soul sunk within me. Eight o'clock at last! He had received my 
note; he was in the train. Another half hour was gone—a century 
it seemed to me ;—thirty five minutes past; the time was fearfully near 
now. Two minutes more; no sound! What if he has changed his mind? 
—what if he had already heard the news ?—if the police—Hush! a 
step—it adyances! I crouch down in my hiding place—my heart 
ceases to beat. All nature seems to stand still in horrible suspense— 
then I hear his voice; he says, “ Hang it, I am sorry Harry couldn't 
come, it’s so stupid by oneself.” He passes—with a wild spring I am 
upon him—his gun is in my hands—a report—a groan—he falls! 
“Oh, Harry!” he murmurs. I drop the gun, and the next moment 
I am careering madly over the country, on my way home. 

On, on I fly, never stopping for breath, my only wish to reach the 
town in time to avert suspicion from myself. Oh! the dread selfish- 
ness of crime, ' On, on, through fields, over hedges and ditches, stay- 
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ing at no obstacle, deviating no inch from the straight line. But still, 
fast as I can go, aye, and though I could run ten times faster, ’twould 
be the same, I seem to hear a step behind me, following with dread 
determination on my track. Twice I stay to look behind for the per- 
son following, but noone can I see. Fast as I may run, too, I cannot 
outstrip my brother's face and hers, which still keep hovering about 
me as I go, and will not be denied; but never mind. On, on still: 
Let me but get to town, andI am safe. Safe, indeed! What mockery 
in that word. I may be safe from justice, but where shall I be 
safe from myself and conscience? ButI thought not of thatthen, Ithought 
only of present bodily safety, and gave no thought to other punishments 
but those of this world. I remember a strange circumstance during that 
dreadful flight, which I shall narrate here. During the time I had waited 
for my brother, and ever since, mixed up with all my fears and 
thoughts, was the refrain of an old chorus, and now, as I ran for my 
life, I was still humming inwardly that same familiar tune. I could 
not rid myself of it, do what I would, and the terrible words I sang to 
it, were, “I’ve murdered my brother—I’ve murdered my wife!” 

At length I reached home. All was yet well. I had not been 
missed, for I was never called, and got up when I chose. I stayed in- 
doors until the afternoon, packing up a few things, in case the worst 
should happen, and I should be compelled to fly. 1 was surprised that 
I heard no news of the murder of last night. I sat expecting a 
message to tell me of the occurrence every minute, and still I was 
haunted by the faces of my dead brother and betrothed, and still I 
heard the following footsteps, beating time to the refrain of the old 
chorus. At length I could bear the suspense no longer, I went out. 
The first thing I did was to look for the casket, which until that 
moment I had almost forgotten. Great God, it was gone! In a state 
bordering on distraction, I rushed from the place. What should I do? 
Some strange inward power seemed to drive me to the scene of last- 
night’s crime. Strive as I would, I could not resist the fascination, 
and at the familiar gate I found myself again. How my hand shook as 
I raised the latch. I entered, reached the lawn; my knees trembled 
beneath me asI gazed at the house. If I had been surprised at not 
receiving any message, I was ten times more surprised to find the house 
in no confusion. Everything was quiet, as usual. The gardener was 
working not far from me, and whistling at his work. I looked at the 
window by which I had entered. It was still broken, but (and as I 
saw it, the cold perspiration stood in beads upon my brow), there 
were no marks upon the bed below, except the footmarks of the dog, 
made on the previous day. I stood, almost petrified with astonishment. 
I raised my eyes, and met Kate’s laughing glance, as she stood before 
me. With a loud scream, I fainted. 

When I revived, Kate and her mother were still bending over me, 
administering restoratives. ‘‘ Are you better now,” said Mrs. Stanley, 
in the kind tones of her familiar voice. ‘What a fright you have 
given us. What caused your sudden illness?” “For God’s sake, 
Kate,” I said, without answering Mrs. Stanley, but grasping Kate’s 
hand, “ tell me, am I awake, or dreaming?” ‘ Dreaming?” she said, 
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wonderingly, “of course you are not; what are you thinking about 
now, you silly fellow,” and she stooped down, and kissed me. I felt 
her warm breath upon my face, and her lips, as they touched mine, 
and was almost convinced; but as a last proof, I asked to see the 
jewels which she had worn the night before. She ran, and in an in- 
stant returned with the casket. 

I saw it all at a glance. The whole adventure had been a fearful 
dream. I remembered that it was in the same chair that I awoke, 
as I went to sleep in at first. It was but one of those dreadfully con- 
nected visions of which I have written, and I thanked God that I had 
been spared this crime. But suddenly an awful thought flashed across 
my brain. My brother! Was that, too, a dream? Without a word, 
I started up, and hurried.to town. On the way I met de Bercy, with 
several of those I had seen at the gambling-house, in my vision, out 
upon a trip into the country. They saluted me gaily as I passed. 
How unlike the scene that I had seen so distinctly the night before. I 
hurried on, my mind trembling between fear and hope. I reached the 
house. The blinds were all down. A pang shot through me, and I 
had scarcely strength enough to pull the bell. The door was opened 
by an old housekeeper; her eyes were red with weeping. I could only 
summon up courage to murmur, “My brother!” “Oh sir! have you 
not heard”—and here the faithful creature’s voice was interrupted with 
fresh sobs. ‘ Heard what!” I shouted wildly; and, rushing past her, 
I darted up stairs, and into his room. The curtains of the bed were 
drawn. On the table was a piece of paper; I lifted it. It was my 
own note. My heart sank within me. I raised the curtain of the 
bed, and there lay the dead body of my noble-hearted brother, as I 
had left it that morning in the lonely lane; the head almost blown off, 
but a calm smile upon his handsome mouth. 

The awful truth was at once clear to me. The first crime had been 
a dream; but under that dream’s fearful influence, I had really com- 
mitted the second. With a deep groan, I fell senseless on the body of 
my murdered brother. 

* * * * * * . 

His death was attributed to accident. I was never suspected. I 
was long ill after this, and on my recovery, sought relief in change of 
scene; but alas, it never came. The years that I have spept since 
then would fill volumes, were all their miseries disclosed. I have 
never seen Kate since that day. 








OUR YOUNG RASCAL 
A TRUE EXPERIENCE. 


My name, which is Walker, has already been announced to the readers 
of the “Tran,” on the occasion of my last visit to Brighton, out of 
season. The following experience, I trust now to be suffered to 
relate, will be rather of a narrative than of a descriptive character. 
In the first place, by way of introduction, allow me to observe that I 
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am married, and occupy a house in an unpretentious street, and that 
in front of our house are iron railings, and an area in the ordinary 
London domestic style. 

I and Mrs. Walker, take our breakfast in the front room. Some 
few months ago, our commencement of that refection used to be the 
signal for the setting up, in the street outside, of the most lachrymose 
moans and whinings, by a young urchin of about nine years of age. 
It was in vain to resort to the shallow maneuvre of drawing down the 
window blind. The young vagrant appeared to know, by instinct, the 
exact moment of our taking our seats, and then, with his hands 
grasping the front railings, between which he thrust a sufficient 
portion of his countenance, he would set up his lamentations and 
entreaties for food. Now, when a fellow-creature really bewails his 
hunger, an opportunity is certainly afforded for the doing of an act 
which pharisaic persons may denominate charity, but which is simply 
a performance instinctive to human nature, and requiring some moral ef- 
fort and hard worldly education to restrain. But there is a difference 
between wanting food and merely begging for it, as a principle. Our 
young rascal begged carelessly. Between his intermittent appeals he 
would whistle ‘‘ Pop goes the weasel,” or turn round to converse with a 
friend, or step into the road to pelt a cat; having concluded these 
matters to his satisfaction, he would return to his business. At first, 
the maid used to give him a thick slice of bread and butter, but it 
was found that he only devoured this on the door-step, and went to 
repeat his exorations next door. So this was stopped. Then I tried 
to frighten him off. I flatter myself that my countenance is peculiarly 
adapted to terrify children, and the exhibition of it at the window 
sent him off two or three times. At last, he grew so inured to it that 
he didn’t mind, even when I pushed my hair upright, which I am not 
allowed to do in ordinary life. 

One fact was painfully observable in connection with this miserable 
urchin. At first, although a mere ragged dirty street-boy, there was 
the beauty of childhood in his face. He had light azure blue eyes, 
fresh round cheeks, a small neatly cut mouth, and glistening teeth. 
Gradually, day by day, and week by week, the Saxon English type of 
his face appeared to degenerate into that of the Calmuck or uncivilized 
race. His cheek-bones heightened, and began to limit the space 
occupied by the orb of the eye. The lower parts of his face grew 
without a corresponding enlargement of the cerebral development. 
His expression was fast settling into the common phase of the lowest 
and abandoned classes. Now, the sin of this debasement clearly 
rested somewhere—with his parents, or with society at large. 

Perhaps any pretty child, would, if exposed to the changes, 
meteorological, pecuniary, and physical, of a mendicant life, grow up 
into coarse streety youth, and ugly premature old age; and if so, 
how many a lovely belle, i» posse, may have been made cr marred 
by the issue of a parental speculation in the stocks, or an old man’s 
apoplexy ? 

This theory may be aH wrong, but theorizing is apt to play sad 
tricks with a man who wants his breakfast. Matters become worse 
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still, when the breakfast lies before him, and he is utterly precluded 
from tasting it by-the existence within him of an organization which 
a monotonous whining beggar, within a yard of him, is sedulously and 
successfully laboring to disturb. So, in order to put an end to this, our 
Jane was directed to enquire into the circumstances of the boy outside, 
and to request that his parents, if living, would call on me the next 
day. And this Jane did with hearty good-will, being of a benevolent 
turn of mind. 

And here allow me to enunciate what I have been taught to be a 
valuable maxim of domestic economy; which is: always engage 
pretty servants—(the respectability of “Tran” readers is assumed.) 
And the reason is, in some degree, connected with the theory of 
personal appearance before hinted at. Pretty servants are no more 
expensive to keep than ugly ones, and a deal more ornamental. They do 
not make one shudder to think of their having to prepare one’s food. 
And, moreover, in accordance with the theory indicated, you will 
generally find a comely servant has been brought up with especial 
regard to cleanliness and homely comforts. They are, asa rule, honest, 
truthful, and good-tempered. ‘The only drawback is a sad one. They 
get engaged to some favored young man, and, at length, they marry. 
All this is very right, and as it should be. But a year or so after the 
happy event, a poor, jaded, withered creature, witha child in her arms, 
meets her former mistress, and tells a sad story of a drunken brutal 
husband, and a wrecked life. This is what our pretty servants all 
come to. From their sad fates one would not be led to think well of 
young fellows, of the journeyman status. There must be good men 
among the class, but, perhaps, these do not marry young. 

Our Jane was one of the prettiest we ever had. She was chosen 
at a glance, and fulfilled our best wishes, for she did credit to her 
comeliness. She did not toss up her nose as an ugly, vulgar girl 
would have done, at being called upon to speak to the barefooted boy. 
She at once elicited his family history; how that his father was dead, 
and his mother living by very occasional charing at a low figure, for 
economical households. She hunted up the poverty-stricken mamma, 
at her labors in a back street; and she provided all things for the 
interview of next day. 

The next day, a ragged, potatoe-faced woman, with young Baretoes, 
came into my little room, at the appointed hour. The boy had 
evidently been got up with some care, for he was perfectly clean, and 
his hair having been brushed (probably with a dry scrubbing-brush), 
fell into pretty flaxen ringlets. Without unnecessary talk, we entered 
upon the business in hand, and all parties consented to this agreement : 
That Joe was to be washed every morning, to be sent to our house, 
knock at the door, and receive a hunch of bread and butter. Thence, 
that he was to proceed to school at 9 a.m. precisely, (under pain of 
forfeiture of the breakfast). Then to return to dinner, and again to 
school. That his mother should provide him with sleeping accommo- 
dation only, and receive 6d. per week for his services in cleaning boots, 
&c., when required, out of school hours. That we should set him up 
with decent attire and shoes, and provide him with schooling. 
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I took him to a school presided over by a clergyman in our parish. 
The master, at the instant of introduction, led me aside, and said :— 
“ That boy will play truant continually. I see it plainly in his face ;” 
which, when it in due time proved true, appeared a most sagacious 
observation. 

He played truant a week after, and his mother came in great dis- 
tress. Joe could not go to school; he dare not even present himself 
at our house. Some bigger boy (‘they are are all thieves where we 
live, sir”) had stolen his cap. This difficulty was arranged, and Joe 
returned to school. Soon after that, a dialogue between some street 
friends on the pavement and Joe, in our area—where he was allowed 
to spin his top—was overheard plainly by myself and Mrs. Walker. 
It comprised remarks upon Joe’s being in luck now, and inquiries as 
to how he was “ off for grub ;” to which Joe was heard to reply, “Oh, 
stunnin !”—immediately after which Jane called him in. 

One day, on returning home, I found my wife in some alarm. Jane, 
who kept a somewhat strict eye over Joe, had remarked him examining 
with some minuteness the fastenings of the lower part of the house. 
“ Of course, he does not rob us himself, because we should know who 
did it; but he will give information to his friends, you know, and 
then—He doesn’t know but what the teapot is silver. I declare I shall 
not feel safe of a night, now he has been here.” This news certainly 
placed matters in a new light. ‘ Well, never mind, don’t alarm your- 
self, while I just give him a lesson as to what his friends may expect.” 
So I went to the back window, opening upon the yard, where Joe lay 
basking in the sun, like a cat or a lizard. I brought from upstairs a 
pair of pistols and loaded them carefully, then called toJoe. “Joe,— 
just pick up that flower-pot—that smaller one; that’s right. Now, 
put it on the top of that dahlia-stick ; there, that will do. Come 
away."—Bang! The shattered shards and splinters splashed out from 
the pole like a star. . . . But where was Joe? 

Crouched, pallid and trembling, in the darkest corner of the back 
kitchen, he was found, full five minutes after, by the faithful Jane. 
Then I called to mind what every one has read of the effect of firearms 
on the mind of the savage. Joe was as much a savage, in many ways, 
as a Hottentot, or Pacific Islander. He had never seen before the 
effect of a bullet, and his terror was pitiable. He never uttered a 
single word in reference to that subject, that ever we could learn, up 
to the present moment. 

This was the only occasion, during Joe’s stay with us, that anything 
was done to bear the semblance of coercion or appeal to his fears. It 
was thoroughly understood in the house that he was not to be 
“scolded.” If he did wrong, he was to be told not only that he did 
so, but why his act was so. Not a word was ever spoken to him but 
kindly, and all “patronage” was scrupulously avoided. Nevertheless, 
he remained sullen, obdurate, and silent, basking in the sun, or spin- 
ning his top, and apparently sighing for the street. His only evidence 
of attempted self-reform was, that he did not go there, as at any time 
he might have done. Once he fell melancholy. He was found sob- 
bing, in a heap, behind the dust-hole. He refused to tell his grief. 
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At length, we found from his mother that the school was going in a 
van to Hampton Court, whither Joe, without money, could not go, as 
ninepence was required from each pupil. We did not give him the 
money, but saw him into the van, and paid for him; and Joe’s ex- 
pression of unmitigated delight and happiness, while driving off under 
the flag-decorated awning, with his shouting schoolmates, made us 
hope for an awakening at last. 

But the next person in tears was Jane. The comely Jane had 
deposited her purse, with four shillings and sixpence therein, on her 
bed-room table, before the glass. She was sure of it. It was missing. 
Joe had been about, and he must have taken it. It was thereupon 
ordered by the domestic court that the table should be moved and every 
disposable place thoroughly searched by Jane; that, should the purse 
not then be found, one week should be allowed to elapse, to certify 
the loss ; that then Jane should be reimbursed, and Joe sent up to me. 
The purse was not found, and we were sure he had taken it. But 
there was this in his favour,—nothing else had been missed. We 
never lock up anything, by the way, for this reason, that if we have a 
thief in the house, we prefer to know it. So when Joe came up 
stairs, I used this good trait in his disposition as a lever to disturb the 
bad one. I told him that I was sure that he would not steal from us, 
that he never had done so, to our knowledge, and we confided in him ; 
but that Jane could less afford to lose than we, and, as we had brought 
him into the house, we must make good all her losses in consequence. 
But, in future, if he wished to steal anything, and had the chance, we 
should prefer his mentioning it, when we would pay him the value, 
to save him trouble. Whatever may have been his failings, Joe stole 
no more from our house. 

His besetting fault was a morbid idleness; his utmost enjoyment, 
next to vagabondizing, was simply rest. As to cleaning bocts or 
knives, when the novelty of the operation had worn off, Joe would 
touch them no more. He was as sullen and unconfiding as a captured 
crow. We could make nothing of him when he began, as a mere 
voluntary act, to neglect his attendance at school. Stopping the 
breakfast only sent him into the street to beg or steal, or gnaw cab- 
bage stumps. As all our efforts were clearly unsuccessful, we began 
to inquire about reformatories. - They would not have him, because he 
had not, as far as we knew, been convicted of crime. If he had only 
robbed us of a spoon, and we had caught him in the fact, we should 
have been relieved, and Joe carefully educated. At length, an adver- 
tisement was observed of some model reformatory, which seemed just 
the thing. A letter was written, and the proprietor of the establish- 
ment called in a gig. He made some inquiries, but took his de- 
parture in some confusion, when he found that both my wife and I 
wished the lad taken charge of, and that, contrary to the evident 
anticipations of the benevolent proprietor, the lad was no relation of 
either of us. He had clearly expected to find “our young rascal” 
entitled to quarter upon his escutcheon, with a bend sinister, the 
arms of Walker (two marrow-bones proper et passant, on a field vert. 
‘Motto: Propria que maribus.) 
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At last Joe vanished. He grew tired of the matter, that was all. 
With us, it was a difficulty to obtain his attendance at school at nine a.m. 
His mother used to tell us, when he had left, how he would rise at 
six, to join a friend on some expedition, and return, wearied and foot- 
sore, at past midnight, to rise at the same early hour next day. One 
day, she asked one of his friends, on their departure, “‘ Where are you 
going to take him?” The answer was brief enough—*“ Out thievin’, 
to be sure. Vere should I take him to ?” 

Thieving or begging, Joe from that time avoided our street. I have 
seen him, in the mud, dragging lazily behind him the stump of an old 
broom, just as a child might drag a musical cart. Next, he was en- 
countered leaning against a public-house front, looking idly at a basket 
of vegetables, entrusted so to do while the proprietor went within for 
refreshment or intoxication. Then he was lost sight of altogether, 
until last week, when Jane ran upstairs and begged us to look out at 
the window. There was Joe, in a new suit of coarse blue cloth and 
bright buttons, looking quite clean and respectable, and in company 
with a friend similarly attired. He had either rendered himself amen- 
able to the law, and thus qualified himself, or some charitable society 
had taken him in hand. Either way, he was evidently quite a new 
creature, and the method adopted with him had been perfectly suc- 
cessful. The impression it left on our minds was a useful one, and the 
moral deduced from it ran thus: if you wish to combat vice, wretched- 
ness, and misery, depend upon it less is to be done by mere individual 
effort than by combination and system. There are schoolmasters by 
profession and inclination who will do their own business far better 
than any amateur can hope to do it for them, and this simply because 
it is the business of the one and not of the other. And when we next 
wish to be the means of snatching a young rascal from the streets, 
instead of failing miserably by attempting to do it individually, we 
shall try the result of the much more easy and satisfactory plan of 
simply subscribing to some society or institution, which will do it for 
us as it ought to be done. 


E. D. 
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DEATH OF ST. GERTRUDE: 


A DREAM. 





——— x 


Srrance dreams and visions of the night 
We mortals, sleeping, sometimes see, 
And one I'll tell, which me befell 

| Last Friday morn, ’twixt two and three. 


anil AP is aca hl 


The good Saint Gertrude (I know not 
If any such a Saint there be) 

i Into a coal-pit came to die, 

And, somehow, there encountered me, 


Though she was yellow, bony, old, 
Methonght, that in no slight degree, , 
My mind at once became impressed 
In favour of the Saintess G. 


Next, in the pit, a Priest appeared, 
(A portly, shaven man was he,) 

And soon began this holy man 

To pray upon his bended knee. 


| As by the dying Saint I knelt, 

In this, my dream, it seemed to me 
That in his Pater, though I joined, 
I yet fought shy of his Avé. 


At length the poor old lady died ; 

Then said the Priest, full solemnly, 

‘* As thou my friend, hast here been by, 
And watched her pious spirit flee, 


‘This scapulary from her neck 
Around thine owa must ever be!” 
Then showed to me a medal vile, 
Rudely embosse« with crosses three. 


Said I, “ Old boy, this worthless toy, 
(For in it I nought else can see,) 

Would all my cherished tastes annoy ; 
Wear it yourself.” ‘I shan’t,” says he. 


“Sir,” cried the Priest, “ unless thou wear 
This medal, which I tender thee, | 
At least a thousand years to roast . 
In purgatory thou must dree !” 
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Said I to him, “ Well, never mind, 
If roasted, roasted I must be, 

For such a doom, one sure may find 
Against me, many a better plea! 


“But, for that worthless bit of brass, 
I tell you, most decisively, 

The boys would lark it in the street, 
And chaff me with audacious glee. 


“Tis not a first-rate work of art, 
Nor e’en a pretty thing to see ; 
I'd rather bear a medal won 

From the Humane Society !” 


The Priest’s dark eye grew red and round— 
“ Tastes vary,” angrily cried he. 

Said I, “If you yourself claim one, 

I don’t see how they can agree.” 


Then he exclaimed, “’Tis vain to strive 
With empty words ; ‘tis plain, with thee, 
Thou shalt not leave this pit alive.” 
Quoth I, “ My pippin, we shall see!” 


With that, he full upon me sprung, 
And down we went, both I and he; 
His arms were long, his sinews strong, 
But yet I struggled manfuily. 


Just at that time, a voice I knew, 

(My wife’s in fact) cried, “Gracious me! 

How you do tumble, roll, and toss!” 

“Twas Nightmare,” quoth IJ, ‘‘Oh!” said she. 


* * * * 


The more I ponder o’er my Dream 
The less its meaning I can see ; 

But Nightmare, Priests, and Scapulars, 
Have troubled wiser folks than 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 
BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “ VALET DE SHAM.” 
Epirep By James H. FriswEt. 
er DS 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


DESCENSION AND ASCENT. 


HE reader will please to picture to him- 
self the easy and quick descent by which 
Captain Smooth, after his desertion, fell 
to a certain level, not often described in 
pclite society. As the old gentleman him- 
self never loved to talk of those days, the 
reader will excuse the historian of this 
truthful book if he, too, throws a kindly 
veil over them. Symbolically, and by his 
brother Benjamin, the Captain was pic- 
tured as the Prodigal Son, who went into 
a far country, and spent his substance in 
riotous living, and who then was reduced 
to live among the swine, and to devour 
acorns and husks. ‘The silence of the Captain proved the bitterness of 
the trial, but I gathered from the bearing of the man, and from the 
words of my uncle, that, even in the midst of this degradation, he 
preserved a certain loftiness of carriage which fulfilled, to his own 
mind at least, his miserable ideal of a gentleman. 

If the Captain were the Prodigal—and as the parable will bear a 
deeper meaning, his objection, that he had no “ birthright, but was a 
poor devil born without a peuny, but with the most miserable possession 
of all, gentlemanly feelings,” will be of little avail—if he were the 
Prodigal, [ say, the Puritan saddler might have stood for that castaway’s 
father. The rough religionist loved the younger brother, who, he 
thought was gifted with all the talents under heaven, whose manner he 
was proud of, and whose sin he mourned for. He sought him out 
whilst he was indeed yet afar off, and succeeded at last in bringing him 
home, with, as he fondly hoped, some sense of religion at last. What 
that was the reader best can judge. At tea parties, at certain 

uiet meetings, where the good sense and feelings of the saddler, and his 

eep conviction and earnestness stood out in strong contrast to the soft 
assumption of Christianity with which the general company were wont 
to indulge, the Captain was made quite a lion of. He was urged to 
tell his experiences, every point of his life was canvassed, and all his 
sins exaggerated; the excellent disciples of that school to which Mr. 
Benjamin Smooth belonged, fully believing that the merit of conversion 
of any man was of the inverse ratio of the former blackness of his life. 

To do the Captain justice, he, with his usual acuteness, took the 
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measure of his new friends, and, not to disoblige them, painted himself 
quite black enough for the most greedy of them all. This he did 
cleverly by inuendo. He never owned to any precise sin. His guilt 
seemed to lay round about him like an undiscovered continent, open to 
any explorer who had the courage or the curiosity to venture therein, 
Those voyagers, aud there were one or two who did so, soon found 
themselves not able to penetrate in that vast and dark country. It 
was too obscure, too wild, for them to take any bearings, or to proceed 
on their voyage ; and so, the Captain remained in this saintlike society, 
with the worst possible former reputation to heighten and relieve his 
present goodness. He was set like a brilliant in black wax, and shone 
with great lustre in consequence. He rose to authority upon the 
pedestal of his faults. Weaker men were glad to talk to one who had 
gone through such a slough and had escaped. Desponding Christians 
spoke with something like a timid fear with one whose sins were 80 
much deeper than their own, and who yet had beaten them back, and 
had come almost unscathed from the dreadful contest. The Captain’s 
name and fame grew much répandus in this society, and invitation after 
invitation followed. To see a man who has been struggling with lions, 
who has overcome and slain tigers, who has been a mighty hunter, and 
who can talk of his adventures, and show his spoils—to see such a man 
will not half the world run? And why not, then, to see one who has 
come from a far more frightful contest—who, thrown into the arena, 
hath fought with beasts at Ephesus? Such a sight possesses an 
immense attraction, and it is not to be wondered at that Captain 
Smooth passed for such a man, with those to whom the sermons of the 
Rev. Jonah Whales were deep theology, and the empty plagiarisms of 
Fupper profound philosophy. 

Deceived most of all, perhaps, was the Captain himself. Profound 
as was his knowledge of humanity, he had a weak side, and could not 
blame those that flattered him, so that he and his admirers did each 
other mutual harm. He bragged about other things than high life, 
although that formed a principal topic with him, and attraction to his 
religious friends; he entered upon sacred ground, and took not off his 
shoes ; he walked in dry places, and invited seven other devils, one by 
one, to enter that habitation which misfortune had somehow swept and 
garnished, and so at the same time played the hard game of scoffer and 
professor. 

To the saddler the position so faintly depicted here did infinite good. 
He, too, had his lesson to learn, and he saw of how easy assumption was 
the character of the modern saint—a character in which the Captain 
shone with a few to such advantage. He took the lesson deeply to 
himself. He left off many external signs of extra devotion, the ultra 
profession and verbiage ; became kinder and less harsh, and carried with 
his former friends the reputation of a back-slider, whilst the Captain, 
having made broad his philacteries, and enlarged the hem of his 
garment, at least to his little world, if not at home, walked amongst his 
friends, a notorious example of one who was continually “growing in 
grace.”’ No wonder that he took the chair at charitable and religious 
dinners ; no wonder that those who sounded a trumpet when they geve 
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arms loved, and occasionally employed, one whose actions made much 
more noise than sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 

So let them pass—these two men, each playing their part, each 
learning their lesson. It is not a pleasant office to debate thereon. I 
drive such a remembrance from me when I can, and having brought the 
reader to the period whereat I commenced this story, let me turn to a 
far more pleasant subject, to one portion of earnestness in this world 
of sham. 

“ We will read them to-night, mother,” I answered, with a kiss. “I 
think I should like to read them with you, perhaps, more now than 
ever. 

The sadness which pervaded our little house that solemn eventide must 
not, by any means, be mistaken for unhappiness. It was rather that 
kind of melancholy. which old Burton especially reckons as sweet, and 
I not know but that at such periods the heart buds out with happiness 
more than at others, like the holy thorn with blossoms on a winter’s day. 

So, lights being brought, my mother and I sat down to our homely 
supper; and she, far more full of talk about me and my future than 
any lover ever was, gave me, in her simple, honest way, a sketch of 
what she should like my wife to be. Handsome! heaven knows ! 
What woman ever chose a plain ideal for a son’s wife. How good, 
affectionate, patient, and enduring; how merry, cheerful, and light- 
some ; how industrious, prescient, and foreseeing; how proud of her 
husband and her home, I forbear to say. There was-something, to me, 
inexpressibly affecting in the way my mother spoke of this. It affected 
me as much as if she had said in so many words, “ Look you, my son, 
I have brought you into the world, nursed you, loved you, watched 
you, clung to you in sickness and in health, for many years, and now, 
now comes the stranger. It must be so, some day, I know, and I 
retire apart, and leave my place—the first place that, as yet, a woman 
held there—to be filled up by one whom you will love with a depth 
and a fervour which I have never and can never know.” - 

After such a fashion seemed my dear mother to speak to me, as we 
sat together, and other advice, indeed, she gave. I was to choose 
worthily, of course, and, having chosen, to love worthily and firmly,— 
to know so second thought or wish from that my wife had,—to “ love, 
honour, aud cherish her.” TI had all the marriage service brought out 
for my especial service, I promise you, and I was no unwilling listener. 

“ You will thus, Plantagenet, if you be wise, create an almost double 
existence. Your pleasures—you know the old paradox—will be doubled, 
your pains lessened by half. You will have a second self, for, let 
history, sacred or profane, say what it may, there is no love that can 
surpass the love of woman.” 

‘I told my mother I believed so, and my secret rose to the tip of my 
tongue. 

“When you find this wife, Plantagenet,” said my mother, dwelling 
upon the subject, “you will, if you are as good a husband as you have 
been a son, make three people happy ; for I, too, I shall watch you, 


and piece up my old broken life with all that is new and fresh in 


yours.” 
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Her eyes glistened with tears of love, as she said this; what could I 
do but kiss her, and assure her that she should never hold a second 
place in my heart, that she had already a sacred corner there which 
was all her own. 

So the time for prayers came, my secret yet untold. It knocked at 
my lips a thousand times, and yet I dared not let the prisoner escape. 
The prayers over, we arose and parted for the night, and I put off, with 
a timid distrust, my secret till to-morrow. 

It was Mrs. Smooth’s custom to visit her son, even in the advanced 
age which I had attained at that period, in his bed-chamber, and fondly 
kiss him as he lay a-bed, carefully smoothing his brow, drawing the 
curtains, and taking away the candle, for her boy was her boy still. 
This maternal excursion she also indulged in this night, and to her soft 
knock, Plantagenet cried, “ Come in, mother.” 

“ What, not a-bed yet?” cried Mrs. Smooth. “ You naughty boy !” 

The young fellow, having thrown off his coat and waistcoat, had sat 
down on the bed-side, musing upon a thousand things. He sprang up 
when his mother spoke, and put his arms round her fondly. “No, 
mother,” said he; “I could not go to bed without telling you a secret.” 

“ A secret !” said his mother. “A secret, and from me, too. Why, 
what a great broad fellow you grow, Plantagenet!” She looked at the 
young fellow, as he stood towering above her, and, putting her arm 
round him, laid her head upon his chest. “Is it a boy’s secret, or a 
man’s secret, Plantagenet ?” said she. 

“A man’s secret, mother,” said Plantagenet, proudly,—“a secret 
which I know you will rejoice to hear. Mother, dear mother, I have 
found the wife you pictured to me to-night. She is everything you 
said, and something more. She will love you, mother, and [ shall love 
her the more for loving you. I have found her, mother dear ; I have 
wooed her, and have won her.” bs 

Horatia, from her position, could look easily up into her son’s earnest 
face, as he poured out these words to her. She looked earnestly, as if 
she would have looked into his soul, and, when he said that he had 
won this wife, she drew her arms from his neck, and, covering her face 
with her hands, burst into tears. “She will take away all my love; 
you are all that I have left, Plantagenet,” whimpered Mrs. Jealousy. 

“‘ She will do no such thing !” cried Mr. Earnestness, fully believing 
every word he said ; “she will be a daughter to you, mother—a good, 
earnest, true, and loving daughter ; she will fill up all my want of love ; 
she will know your heart a thousand times better than I[ ever shall ; 
will be more watchful and patient, will nurse you when you are ill, will 
talk to you when I am away, and I will be the bond between you.” 

“ Amen, amen,” sobbed Horatia. 

“She is so gentle, and so wise. She will console you, and you shall 
teach her. She shall not rob you of one jot of love, but bring it home 
to you a thousand-fold, dear mother.” 

To which fine speech Mrs, Horatia answered only with a few tears. 
She had found, indeed, she hoped and felt, a second child—a daughter, 
and she opened her heart at once to her unknown, unseen ; for, as she 
believed, any one who loved her son, and whom her son loved, must be 


good indeed. 














THE TRAIN. 


CHAPTER XL. 


A CONFESSION. 


My dear little sweetheart, Bridget, during the first few weeks of her 
reign as fiancée, somewhat astonished me. Instead of being as good- 
humoured, as jovial, and as free as ever, she, to the astonishment of 
her brother and myself, was quite reserved and distraite, so much so, 
that Spencer, who had no doubt divined the true state of affairs, made 
merry at our expense. I spoke to her very affectionately on the sub- 
ject. She replied, that she would alter her behaviour, but she did not 
do so. I found her almost oppressively attentive to me. She listened 
to my words and opinions with an attention which I am sure they did 
not merit, and which consequently confused me. The clever, deep, 
quiet Spencer seemed at last to have become a secondary consideration 
in her mind, and Mr. Shrapnel’s jokes and quidities, which amused me 
so amazingly, she confessed seemed very dull to her. How J could 
laugh at them she wondered. 

Speneer, as I said, would, when he rested from his work, lecture and 
joke us. He broke out into playful similes, likened himself to the 
melancholy Jacques, in “ As you like it,” Bridget to Rosalind, and I was 
flattered by being called upon to fill the character of Orlando, and Mr. 
Shrapnel stood for the Duke’s “ bony prizer,” whom Orlando had over- 
thrown, A very great sage had told us that young people are charmed 
by being in love, principally by talking always about themselves. Such 
an assertion is quite untrue, Mr. Sage, as far as personal experience 
goes. I and Bridget ego et regina mea, conversed very seldom about 
ourselves. Our staple themes were religion, the world, the terrestial 
and celestial globes, of the school in which we were in. I suppose we 
talked of the celestial, because we were so near the heaven of which it 
was the map ; of the world, because we were like children on the shore 
of its mighty ocean, playing with the beautiful shells, and the purple 
fringe of sea-weed, and the sparkling stones cast up by its waves, and 
fancying that we knew much, and were strong and hopeful, and could 
sound, undismayed, its deepest depths. 

The time came when I was to break the news of my engagement to 
my mother, She lived, as I have said, quietly in her little cottage, at 
Notting Hill, unvisited, except by a few religious people, and by Mr. 
Chowles, her spiritual director; so both the sinner and the sinned against 
had, after their manner, sought the great consolation. That they both 
got a rather spurious form of it was their fault. The world would not 
desert them, Scien they turned away from its first nauseous draught. 
The old enchantress was quite ready with another drugged cup, and 
Mrs. Honoria and her husband both put their lips to it, 

Mothers, as a rule, for which we cannot very well praise them, object 
to the marriage of their sons, but are ready, perhaps too ready, to see 
their daughters settled. It was, therefore, with some timidity, that I 
approached mine, to tell her that my choice in life was taken. 

It was upon one of those cold and melancholy evenings in autumn, 
whereon the departing year seems to sigh and wail as she leaves us, an 
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evening of irrepressible melancholy, which recalls to all of us old ghosts 
of happy days, early disappointments, childhood sicknesses, night 
terrors, and miserable fears, all of which hang thickly enough upon our 
poor humanity. My mother and myself sat in our little parlour, at 
Notting Hill, looking out upon our garden, and both of us staring, with 
wide, wondering eyes, upon our future. What poor, lone Horatia 
thought of, I know not. There seemed to me to be some similarity 
between the time and poor Mrs. Smooth. 

It had rained heavily, and the rain had ceased, but from the dripping 
trees heavy drops pattered incessantly. The flowers hung their heads, 
and calceolarias, petunias, and geraniums, heavy in bloom, lazily shed 
their wet petals, and seemed to bend their heads, and peer with a sad 
look into the dark earth, which would so soon receive them. A sun- 
flower, with a disc of seed rayed round with gold, seemed to have de- 
serted the orb the legend says it follows, and turned towards our par- 
lour, with an almost animate, mute look for protection ; and now and 
then a yellow leaf fluttered heavily to the ground, and no gay, bustling 
wind removed it from its place, but let it lie there, rotting and 
unburied. 

“Ah me,” sighed my mother, “the year passes quickly, and we pass 
too. You will soon be without a mother, dear Plantagenet, and I shall 
be at peace.” 

“ At peace, I hope, dear mother,” said I, with an almost forced 
gaiety, for I too, thought upon her trials, “at peace, but not where yon 
red leaf lies. At peace on the earth, at peace with me. Am I not your 
son. Ina fewmonths I shall be a man; I can then do what I like, and 
my first act will be to comfort my mother.” 

“T am far worse than a widow, Plantagenet,” sighed Mrs. Smooth. 

“ And far better, too, madam,” said I. “Does not Mr. Chowles tell 
you that if you have been heavily visited, you shall be so much the 
more deeply comforted.” 

“ He speaks very little of comfort to me, that Mr. Chowles,” said my 
mother. 

“Then he loses the best part of his sacred office, madam,” said I. 

“You do not like Mr. Chowles, Plantagenet,” answered my mother ; 
“and I, too,” she continued, after a pause,“ am not very partial 
to him now. I like, rather, to hear you read the prayers or the psalms 
to me. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
TACTICS. 


THE Captain, being a judicious general, did not return to the subject 
so near to his heart for some time; but, if he did not immediately 
lead his troops to the assault, he took care to reconnoitre the enemy ; 
by which language the reader will understand that Plantagenet was 
very often annoyed, nay, harrassed, by inuendos upon the impossibility 
of a love match being happy, and on the intense silliness of marrying at 
all, except for position and fortune. 
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“ My eccentric friends, my dear boy,” he said to me—(by his eccentric 
friends, the Captain intended to designate the members of the various 
religious bodies with whom he was so great a favourite)—“ my eccentric 
friends often discourse upon the happiness of married life, and the 
blessings of a family, but you will note that they take very good care 
not to marry poor women themselves. In the course of a long life, I 
have observed, that your strictly religious person trusts as little to 
Providence, as, perhaps any one in the world; is always cautious, 
employs care and foresight in every transaction, and when he marries 
takes care that poverty, at least, shall not interrupt his worldly comfort. 
Without assuming any more of religion, my boy, than is just sufficient 
for good breeding, I wish you would take a lesson by them, and, by the 
way, not only in marriage, but in other things in life. When I was 
in business—a time of life I very seldom allude to, but I will do so for 
your profit—I found that our clerical customers always carefully cast 
up their bills, and insisted upon certain discounts and deductions which 
men in meaner situations never dreamt of. My employer taught me 
to respect those men, I used, in my young foolish way, to call them 
old skinflints, hard fellows, screws, and other pretty names; but I 
found that the old screws and skinflints were always well respected in 
the world, when your generous young blood was not. People may 
laugh at a miser, or a Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, in the comedy, but 
they do not do so in the grand tragedy we are playing. They take his 
advice ; they bow, and cringe in their turn; they laugh when you want 
them, cry when you want them, plump down upon their knees, begad, 
and pray in your fashion, if you’re a rich man. The satire may appear 
coarse, because it is so plainly read, but it is not half coarse enough. 
When Prince Hamlet makes old Polonius say the same cloud, first, 
exactly resembles a camel, then a weasel, and is finally, very like a whale, 
the pit laughs at the old curmudgeon, and thinks him a sneak, no 
doubt; but, bless you, there is not a tradesman in London but outdoes 
Polonius every day of his life, and very wisely too. Private opinion, 
private passion, love, dignity, and certain other abstract notions and 
feelings are very expensive and foolish to indulge in, especially for a 
man who has not yet made his way in the world ; nor can you exhibit 
them in a worse matter than in marriage.” 

Both Plantagenet and his uncle were present when the Captain 
delivered this exceedingly wise oration. The latter said nothing; the 
former was so much moved that he could not help answering his father. 
“‘ Dear father, what do you mean ?” said he, with some concern in his 
face. He had been looking out of window, and now confronted the 
Captain. The sun shone brightly in at the little room—shone at the 
back of the young man, and consequently into the face of Mr. Smooth, 
lighting up the keen face, and showing the grey hair and the wrinkles, 
the crows’ feet at the eye corners, and the marks of time upon the 
shrewd temples, and somewhat dazzling the light blue eyes. 

“You are standing in your own light, sir,” resumed the Captain ; 
“not an uncommon thing for a young fellow to do.” 

“ But why do you so trouble me with inuendo !—why are you always 
talkiag at me instead of to me, father?” answered Plantagenet. 
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“TI spoke of the sunlight, just now,” said the Captain, somewhat 
haughtily ; “ but you may take it as you like it. It is true both ways. 
What is this about an engagement which I am told of ?” 

Plantagenet was silent. 

“7 know everything,” said the Captain. “I need not ask you, for I 
know all. Some people try to keep me in ignorance, and make up 
little cabals in the suburbs”—he thus grandiloquently designated the 
cottage at Notting Hill—* but I am always informed of the matter. I 
cannot be kept in the dark long.” 

“T presume,” answered the son, “ that Mr Chowle caused the news 
to be conveyed to you, for although he has preached against you for 
many a day, he knows that his interest with my mother would be hurt 
if I brought home a wife; he has, therefore, set the news floating in 
your direction.” 

“No matter by what means, sir, I do know it,” answered the Captain, 
“ and I am naturally hurt at your precipitance and your folly. What 
possible necessity can you have for a wife? Foolish as I believe you 
are, I cannot think that you would quite sacrifice every hope you have 
in that manner.” 

“What hope have I,” said Plantagenet, “but to live happily and 
honestly, and to die fearlessly ?” 

“ Exactly,” returned the Captain. “But a poor man, with a wife 
and family, cannot do that. Thanks to me, your education or 
figure have not been neglected, nor are they contemptible. Live 
happily as a single man for some time; my introduction will suffice 
you; you will meet many young ladies of a very superior fortune to 
your own, who will be happy to marry you ; indeed, with good manage- 
ment, I do not know what you may do. You might aspire to a large 
fortune. A honest young fellow, with two hundred a year, which you 
will have when your mother dies, is not to be met with every day. 
Some women marry sharpers and swindlers. There is no reason why 
you may not ally yourself to a family of influence and power, get into 
parliament, and make some noise in the world yet.” 

The Captain rose from his seat, and walked nervously about. Plan- 
tagenet hung his head, and did not answer. The saddler placed his 
hand upon his brother’s shoulder, and said, gently, “ What are you 
talking about, Captain, to your son. Js the world worth making a 
noise in ¢” 

“’Fore God, sir,” said the Captain, angrily, looking at the gentle old 
face of his elder, “are you still to persist in pouring your pernicious 
doctrines into my son’s ear. Worth making a noise in! Have I not 
lived with that ambition all my life, and have I not been shipwrecked 
by my foolish marriage. I am too old now, perhaps, to struggle very 
much, but I want my son to be a gentleman.” 

“T will be so, father,” said Plantagenet. “I will never do a low, 
mean, dishonest thing. I will be content, earnest, industrious. I will 
do my duty in that state which it has pleased God to call me , 

“ He will repeat half the Catechism, by Ged !” shouted the Captain. 
“ Did you ever hear such a fool? Gentleman! do you call that being 
a gentleman ?—any mean-spirited fool can do that. But what figure 
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will you make in the world ? Where will be your horses, your carriages, 





and your plate {—where will be the notices you excite and the good you 
do *—who will care for you, who will look at you? What will become 
of your children? Your wife will degenerate into a mere drudge, your 
children will become tradesmen, apprentices, shoemakers, or any of the 
vile businesses of the day.” 

“Vile ?” said the saddler, quietly. 

“ Vile, yes, they are vile ; and you know the world treats them vilely. 
*Tis all very well for you people to talk in an ideal way about a honest 
livelihood, but you know the world does treat a man worse for being a 
tradesman, and does grind him, and bully him, and think devilish little 
of him ; you know it, Benjamin. There’s many a young captain of 
dragoons who will talk civilly enough to you when he orders his sad- 
dle and horse’s head-gear; but, should you offer to shake hands with 
him, he would slap your face; and, if you walked into the same club, 
would walk out, if he could not get you turned out by the footman.” 

“ Pride, pride !” said Benjamin, sadly, and -yet bitterly, as if touched. 

“ Yes, begad !—pride !” returned the Captain ; “ but I would not 
have my son—no, nor my son’s son—subjected to it. Plantagenet, my 
boy, if you have made any foolish engagement, break it off. Take my 
advice; there are few men who know the world better than I do. You 
will repent of this foolish step all the days of your life, but you will 
never repent obeying your father. Live to make him proud of you, to 
take up the right position, and to become a gentleman.” 

As it was the first time in his life that Plantagenet had seen his 
father exhibit anything approaching feeling, the young fellow was very 
much moved, and the more so, because his love for Miss Bridget was 
very deep and sincere, and very, very hard to root out or suppress. 
Besides this, although the Captain felt every word he said to be abso- 
lute wisdom, his son looked at matters from exactly the reverse side, 
and very much doubted the wisdom at all. He looked first at his 
father, and then at his uncle, who sat looking at him with calm, sad 
eyes, hopefully and trustfully, nothing doubting but that he would 
come straight through the trial. The Captain, although eager to 
speak, sat down in his arm-chair, looking wearied and at least ten years 
older. 

“Father,” at last gasped out Plantagenet, feeling as if his throat had 
been wiped dry with a rough towel, and that his tongue was too large 
for his mouth, “I would not offend you. Ours has been an unhappy 
family—a broken, miserable family, heaven knows! and, perhaps, I 
want to build up home-ties a little too soon.” 

“* Good,” grunted the Puritan, with deep satisfaction. 

“D romance ?” said the Captain, with a hasty pish. 

“ At any rate, I have fallen in love, and have obtained the young 
lady’s consent.” 

“Worse and worse!” shouted the Captain. “Consent, of coursc ; 
what woman will not, when a likely young fellow asks her? Young 
lady, ‘i faith! I always hated the word. Say gentlewoman next time. 
Your greengrocer’s daughter is a young lady, and goes to her ladies’ 
school. Not but that a greengrocer is not quite as good as a news- 
paper fellow.” 
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“Pardon me, sir,” said I, “ her brother is a man of education, 
and one whose words move many people—one, sir, of pride equal to 
your own.” 

“You're talking like a lover in a play, Plantagenet, and that’s tanta- 
mouut to a fool,” interrupted the Captain. “Are you going to break 
off this silly match, and obey me, or not ?” 

“T will postpone it, sir, as long as you like,” said his son, firmly, 
and rather quickly ; “but I have already obtained my mother’s con- 
sent to it, and I cannot obey you.” 

“ Then, there’s an end of the question,” cried the Captain, getting up 
ina rage. “I have no son now. Ay, you may take him away, Ben- 
jamin; "tis your doing. Take him away. I no longer have a son.” 

Plantagenet turned very pale, seeing his father in such a rage; but 
the saddler, with a sweet smile of approval upon his good, calm face, 
took the young man’s hand and led him from the room. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A STRANGE VISITOR. 


I po not know whether the historian of the Smooth family has made 
his readers thoroughly understand, that in the disquisitions upon the 
world and its ways, and in hearing religion preached, and very seldom 
seeing it practiced, that Plantagenet has passed two years of his life 
away, and is now, just when the Captain quarrels with him, a big 
fellow of twenty, who has been for some two years entered at Gray’s 
Inn, and who intends to work according to his own ideas, with his 
head and heart in chamber practice (for he doubts his own eloquence 
for the bar), setting right old wrongs and carrying on good work in 
the world. Being of a very romantic temperament, he has dreams of 
doing an immense deal of benefit to everybody, and believes in the 
ideal perfection of the law, and has made the Captain laugh, in a plea- 
sant but cynical way, at the notions which he holds. The Captain does 
not hesitate to call him an Utopian, a dreamer, and all kinds of names. 
Meanwhile, as we have seen, Plantagenet has managed to dream him- 
self very deeply in love. 

Miss Bridget and her brother, Spencer, too, have progressed in 
worldly affairs since we met them. Spencer has become known, and 
does not need to practice so much “subterranean journalism” as here- 
tofore. His criticisms and notices of art, his stories, and his leaders, 
have made him some very excellent friends and a few hundreds of 
admirers. His thorough honesty, his foresight, earnestness, and absence 
of trick, have been found to be valuable things, after all, even in this 
world of shams. 

An aunt, who had long loved Bridget, and to whom the motherless 
girl owed an immense deal of her delicacy and her womanly taste, very 
opportunely, but to Bridget’s inconsolable grief, died at this period, 
and left that young lady a small fortune of £500 in the Three per 
cents. Spencer, who feigned to think the sum perfectly inexhaustible, 
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determined, on his part, to make it so, and let it remain where it was 
for the svle use and profit of his sister. 

Mr. Shrapnel, who is, perhaps, as eccentric a journalist as one could 
point out, and who is always at odds with the proprietors of papers 
upon which he writes, because of the newness and eccentricity of his 
views—let me also say, on account of their extreme tendency to change 
—has still now a very great name amongst a certain class, has fallen in 
love with, proposed to, and been rejected by Bridget ; has consented to 
forego all the remembrance of his defeat, and has become a firm friend 
of Plantagenet. His chief incentive to loving the young fellow is, that 
he, Plantagenet, is so “jolly green ;” but even Mr. Shrapnel, with his 
extra acuteness of the man of wit, of letters, and of the world, is very 
often taken in, and is laughed at by Plantagenet, in his turn. Since 
every young couple propose to themselves, I imagine, some certain 
plan of happiness, Mistress Bridget and her fiancé have determined to 
wait for two years, at the end of which time they presumed that for- 
tune would so far favour the young outer barrister, that he would be 
able at least to double the one hundred pounds per annum which Mrs. 
Smooth, who, perfectly charmed with Bridget, proposed to allow him. 

So it was with Plantagenet and Bridget, they being in the list of 
those with whom “ Time creeps withal,” since their wishes outran even 
his fleet steps, when the scene chronicled in the last chapter occurred. 

When his uncle led him away, to offer him simple consolations ; to 
tell him never to be ashamed of an honest passion, and always to be 
true to the woman he loved—it was in the repetition of such homely, 
common-place advice that the saddler spent a great deal of his time— 
the young fellow, who was as much affected by his uncle’s kindness as 
by his father’s temper, begged the former to leave him, and, for him- 
self, declared that he should like nothing so much as to go to bed. To 
his chamber he retired, and, when there, put in practice some of the 
silly, old-fashioned advice, by ‘“‘communing with his own heart and 
being still ;” nay, finally, was weak enough to fall upon his knees, and, 
laying his wearied head upon the bed-side, to pray for help and comfort 
to another Father—a Father as perfect as the other was imperfect— 
who would and could aid and assist him in his sorest need, aud who 
was not so far distant as certain people say, but who is present in the 
chamber of any sorely tried son and daughter, and who never yet 
refused help where it was sought earnestly and with tears. 

As a great many very clever gentlemen, and a few very, very clever 
ladies have asured us, that these stupid exercises—which betoken a 
weak mind in any of those who indulge in them—are merely 
mechanical in their effect, and act only as an anodyne or narcotic, it 
is very pleasant to be able to state that Plantagenet found himself 
very much soothed (mechanically, of course), and fell asleep with great 
calmness, and was soon in the sweetest of dreams. 

All sorts of joyous images flitted through his foolish young brain. 
His ambition was, of course, realised ; it was a very homely, simple one, 
and its realisation consisted in a Christmas dinner, given at his own 
house, with Bridget at the head of his table, Mrs. Horatia and Captain 
Smooth, firm friends again, in the places of honour, and Uncle Benjamin 
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and Spencer as the other guests. I am not sure but that Mr. Shrapnel 
was not to come in the evening, and whether the portly form and full 


* voice of Mr. Chowle were not seen and heard in the dream ; but I do 


know that the climax was, that, before leaving, all were to kneel down 
and beg a blessing on the house and upon its inmates. It was towards 
the close, indeed, of this Christmas entertainment, in his dream, the 
young fellow having experienced all the pleasures of the reality, 
that he heard the tremulous and humble tones of the old Captain (Mr 
Chowle having, dreamlike, abdicated his position) pronouncing the 
doxology—* The Lord bless us and keep us, the Lord lift up the light 
of his countenance upon us, and give us peace this night and for” 

When the rough voice of the saddler broke through the prayer, with, 
“ Rise, Plantagenet ! get up quickly; get up !” and the old man’s hand 
was laid heavily on his shoulder. 

The sequence of events was so perfect, that when Plantagenet arose, 
he rubbed his eyes, dazzled by the bright candle, and looked in a 
bewildered way at his uncle. Those words, at least, were not dreams ; 
there stood the old saddler, with a chamber-candlestick in his hand, 
looking pale, ghastly, and weary, aud surely enough his hand did weigh 
heavily upon his shoulder. 

‘“‘ Where are the rest ?” said Plantagenet, still busy with his dream. 

“Don’t be alarmed. my boy,” said the old fellow, kindly ; “ but get 
up quickly. The poor Captain is very ill He was taken so some 
time ago, but I would not wake you ; but now the doctur says you had 
better know it.” 

“ The doctor !” said the son, trembling. 

“Yes; you will see him, so I may as well tell you,” answered Ben- 
jamin. ‘“ The Captain was very much disturbed last night by what you 
said, and for a long time dwelt on it to me, and cried out, that all his 
hopes were gone ; that you would never be a gentleman ; nay, he spoke 
more angrily than I ever heard him speak of you.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Plantagenet, diurrying on his clothes in 
alarm : ‘“ Is he dying?” 

“‘ Nay,” said the saddler ; “I will not say that ; I hope he will live 
yet for many years,” but the hope sounded faintly, and the old fellow’s 
vuice seemed choked by his tears. 








CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE CAPTAIN ENTERS THE BATTLE. 


A sIcK room in the daytime, when the sun peeps in warmly, but seems 
an unwelcome guest ; when the light is shaded, and the blind drawn, is 
not a very cheering sight, but it is a dozen times more cheerful than the 
sick room at night—the silence, the clear, subdued, yet powerful light 
seeming to dazzle the eyes of a sudden visitor—the sharp outline of 
everything, even the most minute, which is printed on the retina at a 
glance and for ever—the stillness, and composed countenances of the, 
watchers, the unnatural time, when all should be at rest, all these suffice 
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to make a sick chamber terrible to any one; aud more so, when the 
being who gave you life lies in it panting for his own. 

“ Hush !” said the saddler, as the young man strode on tip-toe to his 
father’s bed. 

“Don’t matter,” said the doctor, letting go the thin, white, gentle- 
manly hand of the Captain, “he can’t hear you, or understand you if 
he did.” 

“Good God!” cried the son. “Do you mean that?” 

The doctor, who merely spoke with the coolness and calmness which 
a long practice gives, looked up, and said to Benjamin, with a scarce 
inquiring inflection: “His son.” Thesaddlernodded. ‘ What is the 
matter }” asked Plantagenet, staring into the face of his father. “ Pa- 
ralysis, of the sort we call hemiplegica, of one side of the body. Do not 
be alarmed ; we must always hope.” 

Plantagenet trembled as he looked down at the poor Captain, whose 
side was numb and useless, whose face was very pale, drawn up, 
twitched, puckered, and pinched about ; whose eyes were blinking un- 
consciously, with scarcely so much mind in them as in those of a dog ; 
whose memory was very nearly gone ; whose speech was indistinct and 
incoherent. He trembled violently as he saw this, so that the doctor 
put his hand upon him, and told him not to be so moved. 

“ Father, father,” cried he, ‘do you not know me ?” 

“ Know you,” mumbled the Captain, with a feeble attempt at bravado, 
“of course—but ”—here he paused, and added with an effort— you 
can’t expect me to pay you;” and then he smiled in a ghastly way, in 
the faintest, wannest ghost of the manner in which he baffled his 
creditors in by-gone days—a manner which often sent a threatening 
tradesman away a flattered man, with a new order on his books, which 
he was determined to carry out immediately. 

“You had better let him lie without questioning him,” said the 
doctor. ‘ You will do him no possible good—may do him harm. I 
will call again shortly, about ten in the morning.” 

Ten in the morning !—seven hours, long dreary hours! ‘The Cap- 
tain’s son begged his uncle to retire to rest, and sat down to watch his 
father himself. When the dawn came, the Captain, who had been 
dozing and partly sleeping a heavy, disturbed sleep, began to mutter 
and to talk,—acting over, in half sleep, queer passages in his life. He 
seemed somewhat conscious of his weakness, but maintained his con- 
sequence and self-possession wonderfully. As the cold dawn crept on, 
Plantagenet extinguished the candles and drew up the blinds, upon 
which the Captain inquired whether the bars outside were loose, as he 
wanted to get out if he could. “ Heis thinking of a prison,” said his 
son. “Why does he not speak of my mother?” Not a word upon 
that subject said the Captain. He never dreamt that he had injured 
her; therefore, he could not ask for her forgiveness. His thoughts 
seemed entirely banished from her. The dyer’s hand had worked so 
often in the dye, that it had become of the same colour. The poor 
Captain, who was so soon to have done with the world, was of the 
earth earthy, and dreamt only of earthly old companions, joys, and 
troubles. 
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The Puritan saddler came into the room soon after this, being astir 
early, and muttering a blessing upon its inmates, as he crossed the 
threshold. He was no longer sad nor wearied, but, freshened by repose, 
looked as if prepared to bear upon his Atlantean shoulders all the 
trouble of his little world. Breakfast was prepared, the Captain’s lips 
moistened, and he himself made ready to see the Doctor. The grave 
face of that individual made Plantagenet hurry away as fast as he could 
to Notting Hill, to pray his mother to come. 

He found that individual very calm, and quite prepared for the news ; 
in fact, she had been looking for this stroke by the hand of Providence 
for some time. “I knew of this, my poor boy,” she said ; “I dreamt of 
it last night. I was warned in a dream.” 

“ Alas! mother,” said he, “how many times have you dreamt, and 
nothing has happened! But now the hand of God lies heavy upon your 
husband : come and see him, and forgive him, before he goes hence.” 

“T will not,” she said, starting up spitefully and resolutely. “ He 
has not asked for me nor spoken of me, you say. Long years ago, the 
slightest word of his, after the wrong he did me, would have brought me 
to his side; but now I have suffered long and endured long, and I 
cannot, will not forgive him.” 

** Oh, mother, mother !” 

“Yes, ‘ mother, mother,’ ” she said, petulantly. ‘“‘ You area man, Plan- 
tagenet, like your father ; you have man’s ideas, and man’s thoughts, man’s 
feelings, about us women. You do not know us, and you never can. You 
fancy you can trample on our hearts, plough up our feelings, injure us, play 
fast and loose, and deceive us, tiJl you crush our hearts; and then you are 
to whistle us back, with all our trusting love as fresh as ever, to beckon 
us, and expect—ay, expect us, to come back at that mere dog-call, 
at the holding up of a finger, as true and as loving as before. Let him 
die, Plantagenet, as he has lived,” she cried out, solemnly. “ He dies 
without my presence, and with no word of mine. He has had my ban 
against him for long years ; he has it now!” 

She swept out of the room, as she said this, with a somewhat theatri- 
cal gesture, for the real does slightly resemble the imitation. She sent 
word by her servant that she could not again see her son. He, poor 
fellow, retired to his cab, and, when there, did not disdain to give way 
to tears over the fragments of his dream. Then it was that, as he was 
driven along, the vision of little Bridget came with a sweet comfort 
to his mind. “Hang it!” said he, to himself, “this is not hopeless. 
Conquer one woman with another. One cannot give over in such a 
cause. Drive,” he shouted to the man, “to Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden. Bridget must help me now.” 

Of course, Bridget was ready to help him; of course, as she tied on 
her neat little bonnet, she held up her pretty little mouth to be kissed, 
and said some words of comfort to her lover. 

They found, however, when arrived at Norwood, that Mrs. Horatia 
was by no means so easy to manage; and the accession of Mrs. John 
Heartwell, who called opportunely, was hailed with some delight by 
Plantagenet. That lady soon persuaded Horatia to yield —probably, 
because in former days, she had withstood her yielding. So, with a 
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promise that she would soon come after him, leaving Bridget behind, 
Plantagenet hurried back to his father. 

From the lights and bustle of the streets, from the burry and noise 
and continually moving and welling up life, the superabundant humanity 
of London streets, how great a change to the chamber wherein Death 
hath given warning, but delays to strike! Delays, indeed! There was 
a great change with the poor Captain. The paralysis had shifted; his 
head and side were restored, or partially so, but the whole use of 
his legs and feet had gone. Restoratives, rubbings, and all human aid, 
were found vain. The Captain was slowly dying upwards. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly. Day after day the enemy crept on, and day 
after day the Captain, with his head, as he said, as clear as a bell, faced 
the enemy in his queer fashion. Never to mention death, never openly 
to fancy that his dissolution could be near,—to talk gaily, freely, of the 
Court, of life, of fashion, of Whig and Tory, of blue or buff, of this 
honour or that disgrace, of who was in place and who was out, of such 
and such a singer, of this preacher or of that, these were the tactics of 
our worldly hero. He, at first, refused to see his wife ; then, when 
admitted, treated her with a cavalier dignity which seemed almost comic 
in its grave mannerism. The jester in the grave, the worldly moralisms 
of the Danish prince with the skull, each were paralleled by Ephraim 
Smooth. 

Upon poor Mrs. Smooth and upon his brother and his son, this man- 
ner of the Captain had a most hurtful effect. It is not too much to say 
that poor Benjamin was driven nearly mad by it. His love for his 
brother was intense, and, at the same time, based upon a truly religious 
motive. The old saddler was a Christian, and could not bear to see his 
brother dying and giving no sign. He made up his mind to tell him 
that his case was hopeless, to assure him that he could not live many 
days a hundred times, but each time that he approached the subject, the 
Captain waived him off airily, quoting some empty saying of Lord 
Chesterfield, and playing the gentleman usher to the Court of Death. 

“What you are so anxious to talk about, my dear brother,” said the 
Captain, with a bland smile, “is scarcely to be mentioned in polite 
society. To put it too closely to a man, is to be rude. Of all private 
matters in this world, those which belong to one’s demise are, perhaps, 
the most private of all.” The Captain had not approached the matter 
so nearly for a long time. He certainly softened the grand word death 
by a diminutive, but he had mentioned the fact. Plantagenet hurriedly 
interposed. ‘“ My dear father,” he said, softly, “ we wish all here to be 
at peace ; we should be so at all times, but most especially when ™ 
Here his voice choked, and he paused. “ Will you see a clergyman ?” 

“A what?” retorted his father, his brow contracting, and his face 
assuming a painful expression. “ Do not insult me, sir. What do you 





mean by seeking to bring such ” He turned quickly to Bridget, 
who was sitting not far from him. “ My dear young lady,’ said he, “ you 
hear my boy. He may mean well, but he is very weak and silly ; if 
you have any influence over him, cure him of this.” 

What could they do? The old rags and trappings of the world hung 
round him heavily. The “endings,” which Lear tried to throw off in 
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the storm, the Captain buttoned to him. Benjamin covered his fac’, 
and Mrs. Horatia and Bridget, each kissing the Captain on the fore- 
head, and bidding him a good night, withdrew, sadly and silently. 
Plantagenet followed them down stairs into the parlour, to talk to them 
awhile, aud to remove, if possible, some little of the weight which 
pressed like lead upon his own heart. 

The Captain’s voice had followed his wife and son to the door, and had 
dismissed Bridget, for he was always personally gallant to a young and 
pretty woman, with a compliment. He felt lonely and sad when they had 
gone; he turned to where the saddler stood at the bedside, his head bent 
down, his great hands clasped before his face. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
WHICH CONCLUDES THE STORY. 


Tue Captain was naturally moved to wroth at this figure. When he, the 
most concerned of all, was trying to pass off the stage as gracefully and as 
quietly as a heathen philosopher, or as a hero of M. de Corneille, it was too 
bad to feel that all had entered into a conspiracy to disturb him. 

“ Really,” said he, shaking his head deprecatingly, “ really, Benjamin, 
this is wrong of you—it is positively indecent. A man of some wit might 
have seen that I was quite aware of my position”—here a twinge came over 
the Captain’s countenance—“ and that, like one who tries to sleep in pain, 
I endeavoured, as best I might, to meet and to deaden the trial. I have 
done so through life. But you, you, from whom I expected better things, 
will persist in trying to awaken me, will not have the mercy to let me 
sleep.” 

There was something piteous in the tone of Ephraim Smooth as he said 
this ; his eye flashed with some reproach too, upon the saddler, as he stood 
there, his face covered, and the tears trickling through his coarse fingers. 

“‘ Mercy !” answered Benjamin. “Oh, brother, brother! do you know 
what you say ?—do you know what you are? Awaken you! in a few 
hours you will sleep the sleep of death; but now if I can, J will 
awaken you by God!” He turned suddenly to his brother, who was 
propped up in bed, and who was scared and frightened by the earnestness 
and by the oath. He knelt down by his bedside, and put his strong arms 
round him. ‘Ephraim, Ephraim,” said he, conjuring him with upturned 
face, “we were boys together, we are of the same flesh and blood. I will 
not see you die like this !” 

“ Be still, be still, brother,” whispered the Captain, as if to mention 
death would call in the grim phantom at the door. ‘“ What, sir! what is 
it ?—are you mad ?” 

“Mad!” retorted the Puritan, “nay, are you? "Tis but a moment, 
that short space of time which will see you lying here unable again to make a 
sign. As you have sinned, and deeply, I beg you to pray for grace, for 
forgiveness, ere you die.” 

“Grace and forgiveness,” gasped the Captain, and then he passed his 
hands before his eyes. “These are part of the old, old words: the stock 
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in trade of fools and hypocrites. “Tis nothing but an empty show, » 
sham.” 

“‘ By heaven, no,” said the saddler, pointing to @ fine’ print of the 
crucifixion, which the Captain, loving to excite the curiosity of his reli- 
gious friends with the rumour that he was about to turn to Rome, had 
bought, some years ago, and which now, occasion being past, hung in his 
bedroom. ‘No, brother, no; that scene was’ true, and the Atonement 
true; as true as future punishment and blessing, as true as Gospel.” 

‘Tis the way with you,” murmured the Captain, with a faint recollection 
of his old style ; “you seek to prove one fable by another. Who be- 
lieves it ?” 

“T do.” The saddler stood up, and the faith within him seemed to 
dilate him, and to raise him higher. He towered before the dying man 
like a tall rock. His eyes were fixed upon him, and shone with an inward 
power; his every muscle showed the truth of his assertion, the force of his 
belief. ‘ Ephraim,” he continued, “the Heaven and the Hell I speak of 
and believe are as plain to me as this hand, although I merit the one, and 
have forfeited the other years ago. But, by the grace of God and Christ's 
atonement I do believe, nay, know, poor sinful worm, that I shall escape 
the terrors, and enjoy the blessings, through the faith I have. I cannot 
see you die like this, shirking the great question, and never for one 
moment trying to learn the grand lesson of a life. For the sake of your 
soul, turn and believe !” 

“Tis too late, too late,” cried the Captain, despairingly wringing his 
thin hands. 

“Never, never!” cried Benjamin, with a sort of hurried triumph. 
“ Let us pray.” 

What fervent words he said, what power and force of prayer he used, 
what rude depth and eloquence were his, how every rough word pierced 
the Captain’s soul this poor pen cannot say. It was in the midst of this, 
that the Captain put his hands up in supplication to him, and cried out, 
“Oh, brother ! ’tis real after all! Save me, help me, brother !” 

“ Save you, God must,” said the saddier ; “ but I will help you, Ephraim, 
whilst you live.” 

So they two prayed together in tears, such as they had never shed 
before, in fear, and trembling, but in hope, and faith, and love. In doing 
so, the Captain’s head fell heavily upon his brother’s shoulder, and his lips 
kissed his chéek, as his arm clung but weakly, too, around his neck. 

“They have come at last,” muttered the saddler, “ faith and death !” and 
he stretched forth his hand and rung the bell upon the table. 

The little party down stairs had not yet gone, and came running to the 
room, to find the Captain lying thus upon his brother’s shoulder. Benja- 
min held up his hand to warn them, and they each knelt down by the bed, 
and prayed in silence. 

Presently the Captain, who had been praying, too, in such stammering 
words as best became his case, revived a moment, and whispered, “I am 
going fast, Benjamin, my brother ; send for them all.” 

“They are here,” said the saddler, aloud, clearly and distinctly. He 
raised his brother, and supported him with his strong hand. 

The Captain opened his wan eyes for the last time on the world. His 
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wife and son knelt side by side, hand clasped in hand, and looked at him 
with wonder, and with hope even through their tears. 

“T have been,” said Ephraim, “ as I fancied, a wise and clever man. 
T am now awake, and am no wiser than a little child. Horatia, you whom 
I have injured so much, whose life I've thrown away as I have my own, 
will you forgive me ? ” 

He asked this timidly, as if he feared repulse, and put forth one hand 
feebly towards her. She took it, however, and covered it with kisses, 
= cried out, “‘I forgive you, husband, as I hope to be forgiven when I 

ie.” 

“ Amen,” muttered the Captain. “And you, my boy; I have taught 
you many 4 pernicious doctrine ; I have preached much folly, as if it were 
truth; I have not'been a good father to you. Do you forgive me?” What 
could the son say, but freely forgive, and beg his blessing. “ Your uncle 
shall do that, returned the Captain, humbly, laying his hand upon his 
son’s head; “and now, my last best friend "—he stammered as he said these 
words, and turned again to his brother. “ Benjamin,” he said, “and'all 
of you, pray for me.” He sunk back into the saddler’s arms, and closed 
his eyes ; his lips moved, and he muttered the words “ a little child, a little 
child!” In one moment afterwards, he smiled happily and sweetly, his 
head pod heavily, indeed, upon his brother’s shoulder, and Captain Smooth 
was: 





They have Laried him in a certain little cemetery, with a plain stone at 
his head, and. upon it the sign of that Redemption through which he, and 
such as he, can alone hope for happiness. There is a happy family at 
Notting Hill ; for the saddler, having given up business, lives with his dear 
sister Horatia, his nephew and his wife. I do not know which of tliat 
family is best beloved. It was broken and scattered, some years ago, but 
now & more perfect and unbroken ring exists not. My mother, my uncle, 
or my wife dear Bridget; whom doT love most ? Well, well, as: human love 
is partly made of passion, and does not totally exist upon honour and 
reverence, F think I know which—it is my wife. Mr. Chowles has de- 
parted, and holds missionary and May meetings, to which the saddler, 
contented with his little mission at home, never goes. Speticer and Mr. 
Shrapnel! are friends of the house, of course, and often cheer us with their 


presence, 





Upon a quiet Sunday afternoon or evening, after some hours spent 60 
calmly that the week and its life-straggle seem far distant, Horatia and her 
son often wander out to that little cemetery, and walk and meditate amongst 
the mortuary emblems there. They pause beside one grave, and then, 
looking round upon the passing world, upon the pomp and emptiness of 
coming funerals, velvet and nodding plames, look down upon the little 
grave, and up into the solemn sky, and mark the difference ‘twixt life 
and death, between reality and sham. 


THE END. 
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THE PUNTMAN AT THE “«“ OTTER.” 


BY THOMAS ARCHER. 


—__<————- 


PART II. 


HIS singular surveillance, on the part of Roughey, 
lasted during the whole time of my weekly stay 
( at the Otter ; and it haunted me so mysteriously 
that I left the office of the Weekly Trumpeter 
directly the first morning publication had entitled 
me to lock up my papers, and made for the 
Boggenham Bend Branch of the Environ Counties 
Railway with all speed. 

As it was late on Saturday evening when I 
reached the river, I was rather surprised to see 
Mr. Jorrington standing at my old table under 
the trees, and puffing long steady wreaths of smoke, which floated 
half across the stream, and showed like feathery streamers in the grey 
air. I had brought out a mug of ale with me, and had soon set 
up a similar cloud manufactory of my own, on the opposite side of 
the table. 

I was scarcely prepared for Mr. Jorrington’s first observation, which 
escaped him only after he had replenished his pipe— 

“ You have never happened to meet my nephew, James, in London, 
I suppose ?” 

“No,” I replied ; “I had hoped to meet him here again before now. 
When is he expected to pay us a visit ?” 

Mr. Jorrington looked at me very steadfastly between two puffs, and, 
seeing my countenance perfectly immoveable, touched me on the shoulder 
with his pipe, and said, mysteriously, “ Never, if I can help it !” 

“ Indeed |! how so?” I inquired, not without some surprise. ‘ What 
has happened ?” 

“ Well, I went to London, as you may have heard, about a month 
ago, to visit Mrs. Jorrington’s cousin, and I met at her house (fashion: 
able sort of people, sir) a person—that is, a gentleman—who has told 
me something of James’s goings on which don’t quite suit my old- 
fashioned notions. It seems he gambles, sir; he bets on horses, sir; 
he may be met with at the Casino, or at the night-houses on town, I’m 
given to understand.” 

“ And you have, of course, charged him with these things, and .pro- 
duced a temporary disagreement ?” 

“Not a bit, not a bit! I suppose I eould rely upon what I heard ; 
my informant was moving in the best society, as people say ; 1 met him 
at Mrs. Monneby’s, and there was scarcely any need for me to inquite 
further. Mrs. Monneby knew of these things, too, through the same 
person; and, as she’d never liked James, and always sent my daughter 
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into another room when he used to call there while she was staying in 
Baker-street, of course she only considered it proper that I should be 
made acquainted with his real character.” 

“T’m truly sorry,” I said, with some faint, uneasy impression that a 
sinister plot was in process of hatching against two innocent young 
people ; “‘but, perhaps, even now, you may have been misinformed. 
The gentlemau who volunteered this valuable information was, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Trevyll?” 

“Yes; how did you guess that? I brought him down here, at 
Mrs. Monneby’s request, and, as he seemed to be a very gentlemanly 
fellow, I dare say he may stay here for some time yet, and he'll be a 
safer sort of guest than James, at all events.” 

I was not more surprised at Mr. Jorrington’s strange fatuity than at 
the fact of his being at all communicative. This was partially explained, 
however, by his coming round presently and placing his hand upon my 
shoulder—“ You never talk to anybody,” he said; “and, if I hadn’t 
mentioned this to some one who would keep it to himself, I should 
have had a fever. You'll oblige me by taking no more notice, and, 
when you go to London, make an inquiry or two for me, will you ?” 

The clouds began to gather early in the evening, and as I was soon left 
alone, my companion walking off immediately after our short colloquy, I 
turned into the sanded parlour, where two tall and flickering candles, in 
ancient, highly-polished, brass candlesticks were reflected dimly in the 
glass-cases, in the eyes of the fishes reposing there, and still more 
dubiously, and, as it were, afar off on the opposite bank, in the bent win-+ 
dow-frames, against which a heavy, slanting rain was already beating dis- 
mally. My writing-case, lying in the arm-chair, near the empty grate, 
suggested to me that I should wile away the long, wet evening hy a little 
overwork, and to that end, the two candles, each, by that time, bearing 4 
mushroom wick, were arranged, so as to throw as few shadows as possible 
upon the paper. I had selected a pen, and spread out two or three slips 
of the orthodox, browney-white paper, when it became as impossible for 
me to write five consecutive sentences, as it would have heen to have 
divested myself of the fancy, that the “pike caught with a single-hair 
line,” was not sentiently regarding me with a half-cowic, glassy leer from 
his chilly eye, 

Everything was so still, that I could hear the heavy rain-drops drip 
dripping on the stone sill, from the sycamore tree by the window, every 
time the shower abated, I could hear the ticking of my own watch, in 
my waistcoat pocket, even through the fitful gusts of wind, which lashed 
the water from the door thatch, and the consequence of all this stillness 
was, that I could settle my attention upon nothing else; the great 
absorbing quiet stole into my marrow, and destroyed the balance of thought, 
substituting for it, a torpor of pain, alternating with an excited, nervous 
restlessness, which ended in my opening the window, and looking out 
into the night. 

Strange thoughts flitted in very morbid fashion, through my meditations; 
the prevailing one being, a regret that for me, the charm of solitude, as a 
means of literary opportanity, had fled for ever. 

This is the result of writing so much matter to order,” I said to my- 
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self; “ of spinning out my brain to the rattle of the printing-press above, 
.and of cabs, carts, and the great human traffic of the ‘streets below ; of 
becoming, in fact, a mere automaton author, who executes articles at 

foot, and writes reviews, as per invoice, according to pattern ;” but I’ll—” 

A step, and a hand upon the latch arrested my intended expression of 
my ultimate determination, and a stranger entered. I could scarcely re- 
cover from my morbid excited dreaming for a ‘minute, but felt that a 
human presence was welcome, and made the proper prefatory remark upon 
the elements. 

“Yes, sir,” said a voice I knew; and I ‘started, ‘for the man who had 
just entered was dressed in a dark, loose coat, and carried a dry, smoothly- 
brushed hat in his hand; “I’ve been round to Boggenham Bend in it, 
and it’s no better now than it was an hour ago. Can you oblige me by 
lending me a pen and a sheet of paper, and then I want just a word with 
you, sir, if you please.” 

I did a strange thing, supposing my visitor should have turned out to 
be only a familiar visitor at the Otter. I tuok up one of the candles, and 
walked over to the mantlepiece, where he was standing ; then I held up 
the light opposite his faee, and looked at him. I was right, after all, I 
did not mistake the voice: it was Roughey. 

Roughey, but altered ; washed a good deal, shaved a little, dressed, and 
clean-shirted, still more, a gentleman, evidently. 

I yielded to this last impression somehow willingly, and, putting the 
light down upon the table again, said, ‘‘ Excuse me, pray, but I was not 
quite sure I knew you. ‘The room is dim enough to mistake, unless one 
brings the light close. My writing materials are at your service.” 

Roughey only bowed, and sat down at the table, where he selected a 
sheet of note-paper, and rapidly filled it with, what, from the motion of 
his hand, I could perceive was free, bold writing ; he then took an ad- 
hesive envelope, enclosed the note, and addressed it “ James Landring, 
Esq., Temple ;” after doing which, he pushed it across the table, to me. 

‘Do you know Mr. Jorrington’s nephew, in London,” he enquired. 

“I have only met him once; I know that this is his name, of course, 
but I have only a speaking acquaintance with him, through meeting him 
here.” 

“Do you know whether he spends his evenings at any regular place of 
resort, that I might find him to-night ?” 

“| think he goes sometimes to a legal club in Warland-street; there 
are only barristers there, and some of them would know where to send 
for him,” 

“One more word, Mr I am going to prevent that man, Trevyll 
from doing a great wrong; one of many he has done, it would be, if he 
had his way. May I ask you to remain here till I return; that will be 
to-morrow afternoon, and to say nothing about my coming in here to night. 
I’m sorry I can't get any ale for you, but you'll excuse me for to night, I 
hope ;” and in three steps Roughey had shut the door after himself. 

The rain dripped all night upon the window-sills and upon the broad 
leaves of the sycamore which stood just under my bed-room window, and 

I lay awake listening to it for an hour or so, before I found all the people 
at the Otter mingling in my dreams confusedly. It was a bright, spark- 
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ling morning when I awoke, however, and the rain of the previous night 
glittered upon the leaves, and shone silvery on the low meadows across 
the river. Before breakfast was well over, the little church bell at Wingford 
tinkled, faintly, the Sabbath summons, and I wandered into the cool, 
fresh air, and finally settled down in one of the tall rustic pews, with the 
book-boards all carved with names, and the high, hard seats, from which 
slumbering lads, in smockfrocks several sizes too large for them, fell for- 
ward at stated periods during the service. They sadly wanted Mr. Spur- 
geon down there, surely ! 

Mrs. Jorrington and her daughter came into church rather late—a de- 
falcation sufficiently obvious, since they had to walk, rustling over the 
rush-matting, up the long aisle to their pew, just under the pulpit; neither 
Mr. Jorrington nor Mr. Trevyll made their appearance, however—a cir- 
cumstance at which I was less surprised than to see them walking by the 
river-side on my return. 

“* You see, I shan’t be here to-morrow,” said the elder gentleman to me, 
in a sort of shamed explanation; “ for my wife’s going out with me to 
dinner, and Minnie’s to be at a party over at Menton Lock : will you dine 
with us to-day, Mr. ” 

I had an aversion to accept Mr. Jorrington’s invitation for the mere 
purpose of watching Trevyll, since I knew but little of Roughey’s inten- 
tions, and was anxious to meet him on his return. I could not help 
noticing, too, that Trevyll himself was apperently indifferent, and, indeed, 
had moved towards the house, and was talking to a thick-set country 
fellow, who was sitting at the door with a mug of ale. 

“Thank you, I must be excused, since I have ordered dinner in half- 
an-hour,” I replied; and as my companions moved away, and I entered 
the house, I heard Trevyll say to the countryman, “ By the pollards in 
the back meadow, then.” 

I can’t tell how I wiled away the afternoon; I’m afraid I smoked a 
great deal, and read very little; I might have slept, perhaps, for I found 
myself, when lounging on the bench under the old trees, suddenly conscious 
that I was not in my own room at the Trwmpeter office, with the necessity 
for writing an article on fly-traps weighing heavily upon me. 

I made a late tea, however, and the evening began to close in before I 
resumed my meditations—closed in so rapidly that I began to wonder 
what had become of Roughey, whose non-appearance had already caused 
the worthy landlord of the Otter some uneasiness. 

I had turned to walk towards the station, when I saw somebody moving 
in the punt, and pushing gently up the stream, at about twenty yards dis- 
tance ; it was too dark to distinguish through the trees; but when I saw 
the very man whom I had been expecting, dressed in his every-day 
garments, and coming over to me to ask me to get into the boat, I had 
nothing for it but to obey mechanically, in mute astonishment. ; 

““T have just arrived in time,” he said, without preface. “ James 
Landring will be here to-morrow ; and I may as well tell you at once 
why I am taking all this trouble. Directly Trevyll came here with Mr. 
Jorrington I knew him. I need scarcely say he forgets me. I know 
Mrs. Monneby, too, and of her connexion with this scoundrel, but what 
that connexion is I don’t know; when I tell you, further, that 1 have a very 
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old score to settle, on my own account, with him, and that I have just 
borrowed fifty pounds of Mr, Jorrington, the only person here, besides 
yourself, who is aware of my having ever held a different position, I need 
scarcely say that I have some interest in preventing his daughter's injury. 
James will be here to-morrow ; and to-night I happened to be present at 
a very private interview between my old friend Trevyll and a blackguard 
who hangs about here, in whieh I heard enough to give me all the advan- 
tage I need. Ihad just returned and changed my dress, and was dropping 
down the stream in the punt, when it struck me that I might as well moor 
it under the pollards yonder, and get a nap, if possible (for I’ve been up 
all night), when I heard somebody coming, and saw my two gentlemen 
under a tree, about four yards off. I only heard a part of their conver- 
sation, but enough to make out that Trevyll is to bring Miss Jorrington 
home from somewhere to-morrow night, that this country fellow is to drive, 
and that he is to take the carriage to the point a mile from Boggenham 
Bend, where Trevyll will meet him. There’s some villany afloat, depend 
upon it, and I shall want you with me. You'll come back to-morrow 
night, early, | hope. Now let us go ashore.” 

“T had begun to recover my faculties again during this recital, but 
was destined to a fresh surprise on passing the parlour window; for 
Roughey turned back suddenly, and went round the house, beckoning 
me to follow. ‘Can you lend me a sovereign?” he said, quickly. 
**One of our conspirators is in there,—the countryman is already half 
fuddied on the price of his villany ; come and help me to deal with 
him,” 

We both went in together, and, after shutting the door, and putting 
the key in his pocket, my companion walked up to the table and shook 
the man, who was sitting there, half asleep. 

* What's a wantun’?” he grumbled. 

Roughey bent over and whispered in his ear:—“ It’s pretty well 
known where you got the money to come here to-day, my fine fellow. 
You see this gentleman,—he’s quite ready to take you on a charge 
of—you know what—robbery and conspiracy, with that nice gentle- 
man, Mr. Trevyll. Now, here’s just one chance for you; here's a 
sovereign. You must be locked up in the boat-house till this time, or 
a little later, to-morrow ; there'll be a bottle of gin, half a gallon of 
beer, and some cold meat there, till you're let out again. If not—ah, 
would you!” The man had risen and seized a jug, which stood upon 
the table, but the puntman sprung upon him and grasped his wrist, 
while, from the breast of his frock, he drew a small pistol, the glittering 
barrel of which touched the other’s ear. “ Now, quick,” he said, re- 
suming, “either you take the terms I offer, or you go to prison; 
attempt to eseape, and you'll get worse, for I'll shoot you down where 
you sit, Just tell me the whole of this pretty plot, and then come 
and be locked up.” 

$ You'll let me out, will ye? How am I to know that, an’ what do 
ye know o’ my doins, I'd think ?” 

“This gentleman will keep the key of the boat-house, and here’s 
the sovereign. You can tell him while I go to take in the cold meat 
and the drink,” 
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“You may as well leave me the pistol,” said I, for 1 had begun to 
find I was expected to play a more important part in the colloquy than 
I had anticipated. 

Roughey placed the pistol in my hand, went out, and locked the 
door after him. ‘Keep your eye on him all the time,” he said, as 
he left the room. 

I had very little trouble, for the fellow saw his game was up, as he 
himself remarked, and sullenly told me all he knew of the matter. He 
was to drive the carriage, which Trevyll would send for Miss Jorrington, 
to bring her home from the. party to-morrow night; and, instead of 
taking her home to Boggenham Bend, was to drive to the lock, and 
meet Trevyll by the river-side, where he would be waiting for him 
with a bundle. What he intended to do then had not been mentioned, 
but he fancied he was to go on to London. This was all I could learn, 
and when Roughey came back, my amiable informant, evidently in 
great dread of the pistol, marched into the boat-house, and was com- 
fortably locked in for the night, but not before he had taken off his 
smock-frock and hat, and handed them over to his captor. 

“‘I must go in now,” said Roughey; “I heard the old man asking 
what the noise was about. Be here to-morrow afternoon, pray. J 
shall drive the carriage; James Landring will meet Minnie at Mrs. 
Flower’s, where she is going, and, when I have left them at home 
together, you and I will finish the drama by dealing with my old 
friend, Trevyll.” 

He nodded, and walked away; and I, who felt sufficiently confused 
by the events of the evening, took the last train to London, where I 
was awake half the night, endeavouring to persuade myself that I had 
nothing to do with the adventure. 

Raining ceaselessly, the morning gave a very cheerful promise of 
the night’s work, in which I was expected to take a part; a lively an- 
ticipation, not diminished by the fact, that I failed to concentrate my 
attention on a day’s work, sufficiently laborious to require an evening’s 
rest; at last, however, I got away, and was rattling down to the Otter 
again, actually in a high state of excitement, and eager to take my 
share in the capture of Mr. Trevyll. I could see nothing of Roughey, 
when I entered the parlour. The rain splashed down drearily, and, 
no longer dripping from the trees, seemed to have taken possession of 
everything in one monotonous and constant dribble, to which I had 
to listen, while I consumed a glass of brandy and water, accompanied 
by a pipe, which would not last long enough to make the time appear 
shorter. Nine o’clock, and two streaming brickmakers put their heads 
into the room, but seeing no fire, retreated to the “tap ;” half-past 
nine, and the landlord came and took a seat, to remark on the proba- 
bility of the rain continuing fora week or so; ten, and the landlord, 
who, fortunately, could stay nowhere but in the bar for more than 
half-an-hour, went out at the door, as Roughey looked in through the 
window, and beckoned me outside. I put on my waterproof coat, and, 
taking a thick stick, with which I had provided myself, followed him 
into the lane. “Now we're off,” he said, “the carriage is ready, at 
the King’s Arms, at Boggenham, but we'll just step into the barn, here, 
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while I put on this fellow’s frock. I find I may have to pass Trevyll 
on the road. When we get to the King’s Arms, you'll wait for me by 
the wall.” 

I can’t say Roughey looked much like the man he wished to personate ; 
but, when, half-an-hour afterwards, he came out of the inn yard, 
driving the carriage, it must have been a keen eye which would have 
told the difference on such a night. I got inside, and in order to pre- 
vent being seen, lay down at the bottom, on the straw, which was 
clean and dry. Soon we pulled up, and by the house, which, from the 
straggling chimneys, I could see was Mr. Jorrington’s, I heard a man’s 
voice, close to the horse’s head. 

“You're all right, then, Chifney ?” 

“ All right, gov’ner,”. answered Roughey, from the box. 

“You've a good half hour, yet,” said the other; “don’t be in a 
hurry, and meet me, you know where.” 

“ All right,” said Roughey again; “down by the lock, at half-after- 
eleven, to twelve.” 

“Have you made the doors all right, so that you can he was 
coming to the window, but, from some unexplained cause, the horse 
lashed out furiously, and nearly overset the vehicle, at the same time 
driving him against the wall, and then dashed down the road, for 
twenty yards or so. 

He came up presently: ‘Never mind, if it’s all right,” he said, “don’t 
stop here, I tell you; I heard somebody coming out to see what was 
the matter.” 

Roughey took his word, and we went off at a gallop. 

James Landring and Minnie were scareely ready when we reached 
Mrs. Flower’s; but in half-an-hour they came down into the hall. 
“What am I to do, Wayland?” he said, addressing Roughey by his 
real name, I suppose. ‘ You'll let me have a share in thrashing this 
rascal, I hope ; we can leave Minnie with the servants.” 

“‘ Yeu'll stay at home with her,” said Roughey, wiping the rain off 
his beard; “ Mr. and I are coming back here to supper; you 
leave it to me, and then I can settle an old debt against this—well, 
don’t be afraid, Miss Jorrington, I never swear.” 

We reached the house without impediment, and the door was 
opened by the old gardener, who had evidently been drinking, for he 
was greatly endeavouring to assume an air of serious and respectful 
politeness, quite foreign to his usual bearing. 

‘“*One moment,” said Roughey, pushing past him, and whispering to 
Minnie ; “‘ where does your father keep his money and plate ?” 

“ Up stairs, in a secretary, but he has the key with him; he always 
carries it in his pocket.” 

“‘ We'll just see who’s been there,” said Roughey, “ will you lead 
the way ?” 

The secretary was in Mr. Jorrington’s private room, the key of 
which was nowhere to be found; but upon trying the door, it opened 
easily, for the lock had been forced off, and was lying on the table 
inside. The secretary was closed, but the lock had been sawn out, 
and a drawer, which Minnie said formerly held the cash-box, _was 
empty. 
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“What timie did Mr. Trevyll leave here?” I enquired of the 
gardener. 

“Oh, bout arf-an-our, or it may be, sir, a hour-an-arf; he said he 
thought Mr. James—you, sir—~would come down, and that was to- 
morrer, an’ he wasn’t comin’ back for a couple of hours, or so, sir.” 

“T did intend to come down to-morrow, before I saw you, Way- 
land,” said James; ‘how did he hear of it, I wonder?” 

“‘That’s Mrs. Monneby,” replied Roughey, with a sardonic grin ; 
“we must be off at once.” 

How it rained; the roads lay in pools, and still, from the dull, 
leaden sky, poured a slow torrent, pervading everything. Roughey 
sat on the box, in a cloud of steam. 

We turned down a clayey lane, to reach the lock, and there stuck 
fast. I got down at last, and essayed to lead the horse, who strained 
forward through the cart-ruts. When we emerged into the open road 
again, Roughey pulled up by the edge of a field, skirted with stunted 
pollards, and I again got inside. We had only waited there a minute, 
when Roughey gave a low whistle, and looking out, I saw Trevyll 
coming down the bank, from the river. “ All right,” he said; “ open 
the door, Chifney, and be quick.” 

Roughey jumped down off the box, while I got out on the other 
side; we were both quick enough, but Trevyll’s sight was quick, too; 
and he saw me too soon, and made a run for the wood; but it was of 
no use, for Roughey had kept the whip, and, with a dexterous lash, 
gave him a cut, which twisted the thong round his ancle, and brought 
him to his knee. Before he could recover himself, my companion had 
caught him by the shoulder. Trevyll dropped a bundle which he was 
carrying, wrapped in a silk-handkerchief, and they closed together. 

“* Keep off,” shouted Wayland, to me, as I came up. “ Leave him 
to me, and take the box. Now, you infernal scoundrel, Pll pay you 
for the last batch of notes I was cheated of, in Jaryn-street.” 

They were both strong fellows, but I fancy Roughey must have 
been a Cornish man, for, after a sharp struggle, I saw him lift his 
opponent, and, with a sudden turn, throw him over his shoulder, and 
fall back heavily upon him. I went forward again; but though both 
the men were on their feet, Trevyll was bleeding from the face, and 
looked ghastly pale. Roughey had seized him again, and with a 
powerful twist, brought him down under his knee, when we heard a 
loud shout from the opposite bank of the river; and a report from a 
gun, levelled at the puntman’s head, caused us both to run forward, 
and Roughey to leave his man. 

There, on the opposite bank, stood the fellow, who had, as we 
thought, been safely bestowed in the boat-house, and in company with 
another ruffianly-looking scoundrel, in a carter’s frock, was now run- 
ning across the flat meadow. Roughey levelled a pistol, and fired; 
the man was hit, evidently, for he stopped suddenly, and grasped: his 
arm, but his companion seemed to urge him forward, and they dis- 
appeared behind a cottage. 

This proceeding, which occupied about twenty or thirty seconds, 
was long enough to give Trevyll a chance to escape, and, to’do him 
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justice, he made good use of it. When we looked round again, he was 
far down the river, towards the lock near which he suddenly vanished, 
It was in vain that we traced and retraced the bank for some distance 
up the stream, till at last, when we had proceeded as far as a bend in 
the river, we saw him emerge from the lock, on the other side, and 
run in the same direction as the two men had previously taken. 

He must have crossed the flood-gate of the lock, by clinging to the 
chains, and with his feet upon the half-submerged links, have contrived 
to escape our search. 

“‘ Go back, and take the box to Jorrington,” shouted Roughey ; “ tell 
them I shan’t see them again, till I've found him, and bid them good- 
bye for me;” and, before I could prevent him, he had swung himself 
on to the top of the bridge, made for the crossing of the bargemen, 
and was already in hot pursuit. 

I had nothing for it, but to comply; and, with the box between my 
knees, got back, to find Mr. Jorrington running backwards and for- 
wards in the lane; Mrs. Jorrington in hysterics; Minnie in tears, sit- 
ting at the window, holding James round the neck, to prevent his 
leaving her. 

“‘ Come in, pray come in, my dear sir, my good sir,” said old Jor- 
rington, actually crying, as he dragged me into the hall. “ Here Bill, 
Sam, take that horse into the stable. Where’s Wayland?—where is he? 
Never mind the box, it’s only two hundred, but where’s Wayland?” 

“‘Here’s the box,” I said; “‘ but where Wayland is, I don’t know; 
he’s still pursuing that villain, Trevyll, who has managed to escape 
us.” 

Of course we had a long talk, which lasted till daybreak ; and in 
the course of it, everybody was anxious to know who Roughey was, 
and how he came there; but this, nobody could tell. Old Jorrington 
knew some of his connexions, but had (upon promise) only made such 
enquiries as secured the repayment of fifty pounds, lent to the punt- 
man, to enable him to take a passage to Australia. James knew him, 
only because he had just succeeded in recovering for him a small sum 
of money (about two hundred pounds) and was actually coming to tell 
him so, when he mysteriously appeared at his chamber, in the Temple, 
to bring him to Boggenham. 

It was a fortnight before anybody heard of him again. Then Mr. 
Jorrington received the following letter :— 

“ London, July, 18 

“ Dear Sir,—I have tracked that villain, Trevyll; indeed, I came 
up with him ten days ago, though he escaped me on that nighf. He is 
now in the hospital, but recovering, and intends going to America, to 
escape me, next week. I have recovered the debt, through Mr. 
Landring’s good offices, and enclose the amount I borrowed of you, with 
thanks for your ready aid, to a comparatively strange, poor man. I’m 
off to Australia to-morrow. 

“* With very sincere regards to Miss Minnie, and to Mrs. Jorrington, 
I am, Sir, your attached friend, 


« RoperT WAYLAND.” 
James Landring and Miss Minnie were married ; I was groomsman 
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on the occasion, and Mr. Jorrington gave an unlimited order for beer 
to the labourers, who met that night at the Otter. 

I still visit the place sometimes on Saturdays, and often I find my 
old seat occupied by a very pretty lady, who makes room for me to 
come and see her baby, as he sits crowing on the table. A grave, but 
good-looking young man, accompanied by a rosy old one, comes to- 
wards me on one of these occasions, and hands me a letter, this is it :— 

“New South Wales, September, 18 

“Dear Sir,—Here I am on a cattle station. I havedone well, and 
wish to tell you so, as I know you'll be glad to hear it. I saw a paper 
at Sydney, with some good news in it, and enclose a little present for 
the boy. 

“‘Remember me to the old man at Boggenham, and tell him I hope 
he has succeeded in obtaining somebody to fill the place of—Yours, 
ever, very truly, 

Late “Tae PUNTMAN AT THE OTTER.” 








THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EUCLID ; 
OR, THE MAXIMS OF LIFE MATHEMATICALLY DEVELOPED. 
BY AUDLEY LEYCESTER. 
(Continued from page 234.) 
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POSTULATES. . 
I. 

Let it be granted, that I may draw as much profit as I can from my 
neighbour’s pocket to my own, by a straight or honourable line, and, if 
not 80, by a crooked one. . 

Il. 

That a terminated straight line, or upright character, may be produced 
to any length, in a straight line, provided its straightness does not lead to 
the King’s Bench Prison or the workhouse, at which place honesty usually 
meets its reward. 

It. 

And that a circle, or scope of speculation, may be described from any 
centre, whether bank, railway committee, mining, or insurance office, at any 
distance from that centre, and to any extent of ruinous results to thou- 
sands, provided only that the knaves and knavery are sufficiently influen- 
tial to break through the meshes of the law. 

AXIOMS, 
I. 

Things which are equal to the same thing, are equal to.one another, thus— 
if one toady is equal to a bad schoolmaster, and a bad schoolmaster to an 
average bishop, one toady is equal to one bishop. 


Il. 
If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal, thus—if Lord Num- 
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skull’s son marries Lord Booby’s daughter, the family of the pair will have 
no more brains than their progenitors. 

N.B.—This accounts for the decay of intellect in princes ; the booby- 
breed being diligently kept up by intermarriage. 

Ill. 

If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal, thus—if poor 
John marries penniless Molley, and you take from the one his cat’s-meat 
cart and the other her mangle, the remainders are equal, ¢. ¢., they both 
have what they originally begun the world with, namely, nothing in their 
pockets and the workhouse in perspective. 

IV. 

If equals be added to unequals, the wholes are unequal, thus—if Thomas 
Tape, the rich mercer, marries the Right Honourable Lady Fabilthia High- 
nose, daughter of the Duke of Outelbows, the descendants will be very 
unequal, some partaking of the plain vulgarity of the sire, others of the icy 
bumptiousness of the mother. However, the match will be unequal, and 
Tape will often have his bobbins cast in his teeth by his wife, so that the 
house will be lopsided, and, whilst Tape and the Honourable Mrs. will be 
always “two,” the children and domestics will be at “sixes” and 
“ sevens.” Mem.—An honourable (?) Life-Guardsman will assist in 
“splitting the difference.” 

v. 

If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal, thus—if 
you take two equal hands of Lord Ernest Vane, off a theatrical manager's 
collar, he, being his lordship’s unequal, and bring the case before a toady 
mayor or magistrate, the decision will be very unequal; in other words, 
justice will be a “‘ Vane” delusion, and Lord Vane will have the best of it. 

: vI. 

Things which are double of the same thing, are equal to one another, 
thus—if you put two Zimes’ reviews, one upon “ Whitelock’s Memoirs ” 
and the other upon “The Roving Englishman” together, as doubles of 
the same reviewer's capacity, they are as equal to one another in worth- 
lessness, as Lord Stuart de Rothsay is to Lord Westmoreland for diplo- 
macy ; or, Jullien to Madame Celeste for knowledge of the Queen's 
English. 

vit, 

Things which are halves of the same thing, are equal to one another, 
thus—as Mr. Fullom’s “Marvels of Science” is worth half a calf’s head, and 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Sunny Memories” proportionate to ditto, Mr. Fullom’s 
“ Marvels” is equal to Mrs. Stowe’s “ Memories,” and the total equiva - 
lent to a whole calf’s head. 

vill. 

Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, which exactly fill 
the same space, are equal to one another, thus—two booby lords, or magni- 
tudes, which coincide in the Cabinet, in the same pig-headed obtuseness 
about Austria; two gouty admirals, who admire routine ; two tyrannical 
episcopal tricksters, who concur that £20,000 is £5,000 a-year; two 
lawyers, who each take 6d. 8d. to make black appear white; two felons, 
who agree upon the community of pocket-handkerchiefs; two fat 
women, in bustles, which exactly Fn the same space, in palace, prison, or 
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omnibus, and are equal to one another in the various qualities of stupidity, 
obstinacy, rapacity, chicanery, dishonesty, and discomfort. 


Ix. 

The whole is greater than its part, thus—the whole Houses of Par- 
liament contain more knavery and ignorance than each individual member ; 
the whole ecclesiastical commission is a greater nest of corruption than each 
white-choked ingredient in it; the whole of the “Man in the Moon” 
more droll than Punch, which was, at first, a part of it; and the whole of 
the pirated work of was more surreptitious than Sir 3 book, which 
was copied from it, after which the MSS. was sent back as “un- 
suitable.” 








x. 

All right-angles are equal to one another, thus—the right-angle formed 
between a bishop’s head and his sleeve, and between a Field-Marshal’s 
cocked hat and his epaulette, are equal to one another, both being a fanci- 
ful display formed between grandeur and incapacity. 


XI. 

Two straight lines, which intersect one another, cannot be both parallel 
to the same straight line. For instance, two bishops’ charges—though 
these are seldom straightforward—which intersect one another, as Phil- 
pott v. Sumner; or, Oxford v. Winchester; or, sometimes Blomfield 
v. himself, so that they blow hot and cold, often have the same master, 
cannot both be parallel to the Bible, conscience, common sense, intelligence, 
or to the same straight line of conduct or religion whatsoever. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 


BOOK II, 
PHYSIOLOGICAL DEFINITIONS. 


I. 

A right-angled parallelogram is a man’s face, which is contained by any 
two straight lines drawn from his shirt collar, at the angle of his chin, and 
again from the top of his head downwards to the same. These lines may 
go through the head, but there is nothing in ¢haé; neither is the rectangle 
disturbed by the individual wearing a glass in one eye, and not seeing in 
a straight line, nor by his having a determined squint. 


II. 

In every parallelogram, or face, any of the parallelograms about the 
diameter or profile, together with the two complements (or nostrils), is called 
a guomon, or nose, no matter whether the same vary in shape, size, or 
name, as a Brougham, Wellington, Grecian, snub, coach, or bottle-nose. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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Come, let each China cup o’erftow 
With Howqua’s cheering mixture ; 
It came from a first-rate depét, 
So drain it off betwixt you. 
The renegade who only sups— 
Who does not drink it hearty— 
Who cannot quaff his sixteen cups— 
Expel him from our party! 


CHORUS. 


Then, let the (buttered) toast go round, 
For this night we'll be merry ; 

With Hyson strong, er good Souchong— 
A fig for port or sherry ! 


Let milk-and-water bibbers eroak 
That strong tea will enerve us, 
We treat their warning as a joke, 
And fear not being nervous. 
The fool may water well his tea, 
To make him live the longer; 
Such slop will suit not such as we, 
Who like our Bohea stronger. 


Chorus.—Then, let the (buttered) toast go round, &e. 


Love’s blisses are but transient joys— 
When age draws on, they vanish ; 

But drinking hath such charms, my boys, 
As time can never banish. 

Then, pass the cups with jest and smile, 
And shame upon the laddie 

Who dares to quit the table while 
A spoonful’s in the caddy ! 


Chorus.—Then, let the (buttered) toast go round, &c. 


















J. HoLiinesHEAp. 
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I wit not detain'you by relating the oaths in which the wrath of 
Lord Flintshire found its vent, or the tears which flowed from the 
eyes of the Countess. I was not a witness to either of these mani- 
festations of feeling, and only gathered them from hearsay. Hilliard’s 
parents remained in Cambridge only a sufficient time to learn that 
their journey had been made in vain, and departed the very evening 
of their arrival, without taking the least notice of poor Williams's 
prayers and submission. 

To return to Hilliard himself: three years elapsed without my having 
seen or heard anything further of him, beyond learning casually that 
he was living abroad; and had been blessed with a son and heir, 
Regularly, once in every season, the doors of Flintshire House were 
thrown open to me at the epoch of the Countess’s annual ball, and I 
appeared at the tail of the company in next day’s Post with one or 
more strange letters in my name. The Earl, on these occasions, 
preserved his usual appearance. The Countess was, evidently, much 
changed and broken. Not all the mancuvres of the women of high 
breeding—neither the skilfully-disposed smile, nor the glance, intended 
to be a cheerful one, from those sunken eyes, could conceal the fact 
that there was a heart ill at ease within. Every one saw this, and 
every one attributed it to what I then considered the real cause, the 
mésalliance of her son. 

It was about three years after Hilliard’s marriage, and a little before 
the time of my call to the bar, that I received an invitation to pass 
the month of September at Whittlesford Park, Lord, or, more properly, 
Lady Flintshire’s seat in the North of England. To what cause this 
invitation might be owing, I could not at the moment conjecture, 
since my last visit there, had been made in company with my friend 
Walter during our undergraduate days. I was not long left in doubt, 
for, on the afternoon of my arrival, Lord Flintshire informed me, in 
the course of a walk upon the terrace, that he expected his son and 
daughter-in-law to arrive the next evening. “They will come here 
straight from Folkestone,” said he “merely passing through London 
on their way. I thought you and he, as old friends, would like to 
meet again, after, let me see—it must be three yearssince you met. We 
have not seen him for a much longer time.” 

I was delighted to hear this news, and ventured to express the hope 
that all past differences had been forgotten, and that a reconciliation 
was about to take place. “ After all, sir,” said I, ‘“ Mrs. Hilliard is a 
very charming woman, and now, with—with a little continental polish 
and so forth, I have, no doubt, she will prove in every way worthy of 
your son.” 
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“This was not exactly the language which you used to me ona 
former occasion, Mr. S ,” replied the Earl, with a bland smile; 
“however, your philosophy is exactly that which ‘I would put in 
practice—what cannot be prevented, had much better be acquiesced in, 
you know. J have acted throughout upon that conviction. Walter 
himself will tell you as much. We have kept upa most friendly 
correspondence during the whole time of his absence. Lady Flint- 
shire—I don’t mind telling you, what has been the great obstacle to 
our meeting sooner—she has not, even now, thoroughly made up her 
mind to face her daughter-in-law. But women, you know, view these 
matters so differently from men; and, under these circumstances, 
perhaps, her maternal pride is excusable.” 

During the four and twenty hours which were to elapse before the 
arrival of the expected guests, a certain instinct within me, led me to 
examine closely Lady Flintshire. She must certainly have been very 
handsome as a young woman; the traces of the beauty which shone 
supreme at the drawing-rooms of the Prince Regent, and divided the 
attention of the pit with the acting of Kemble were not yet wholly 
effaced by the ravages of grief and time. As certainly, she could 
never have been other than avery silly woman. As the wife of a 
stock-broker, she would have been simply insupportable. But, in her 
position, she managed to hide her deficiency in this respect under a 
veil of good breeding, which, in the case of many women, serves even 
more effectually than charity to cover a multitude of sins. She pos- 
sessed, too, in a very high degree, that quality called tact, which 
seems to me to be in some measure allied to genius, and, as such, to be 
consistent with the possession of very little common sense. She 
knew with whom she could talk foolishly, and how far to talk foolishly, 
and could, on occasions, assume a manner which appeared to be almost 
wise. Latterly, her ladyship had undergone a change familiar to 
persons of quality in the after-season of life, and had deserted, from 
the camp of Satan, into the congregation of the Hon. and Rev. 
Mountacute Middleton, the popular preacher. Indeed, the action of 
some strong stimulant was necessary to keep her feeble faculties in 
equilibrium ; she had accordingly exchanged the excitements of the 
high lif: world for those of the low churchdom. She taught in Sun- 
day schools, to the confusion of the regular school-mistresses, dis- 
tributed tracts to the sinful tenantry on her estates, and freighted 
cargoes of those dismal publications to the Esquimaux of the North 
Pole, and the heathen under the equator. Indeed, it was only at the 
express command of her husband, that she gave the annual ball, 
which I just now mentioned, with so much respect to you. 

The pride which was natural to such a feeble mind induced her to 
conceal, as much as possible, the emotion which the coming meeting 
was likely to call forth, Do you know, I could not help suspecting 
that she had made use of some stimulus as a means of rousing herself 
into an unusual flow of spirits. The effect, as is usual in such cases, 
was to produce a forced and unnatural air in everything which she 
did or said. She was feverish, restless; sometimes I thought I de- 
tected a mute and almost imploring glance thrown at her husband, for 
which I could not account. 
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The next evening, just as the dressing-bell had sounded, a modest 
fly deposited at the hall-door Hilliard, his wife, his child, and a nurse- 
maid, their only attendant. They proceeded, at once, to the apartments 
prepared for them, and made their first appearance in public in the 
drawing-room, where the greater part of the company were by that 
time assembled. A glance served to show me the interval which 
separated the Honourable Mrs. Hilliard from the Fanny Williams of 
former days. A few minutes’ observation enabled me to see clearly 
in what that interval consisted—and this not from any superior pene- 
tration, on my part, but from some experience of the society in which 
she had acquired her present polish. Upon the rude education of 
+ Midsummer Common she had engrafted all the pleasing flippancy of 
the new French school; she could smile, sing, simper, wheedle, twirl 
her fan, play off a thousand graceful nothings after the most approved 
fashion of the femme du demi-monde—the term was not then invented, 
but I can find no better. Of course, her dress, artistically combined 
by the first French milliners, with due attention to the harmony of 
colours, quite eclipsed poor Lady Flintshire’s ill-assorted dowdiness 
from Waterloo House. Yet, under this dashing exterior, her natural 
vulgarity lay smouldering, so to speak, and was apt to reveal itself 
when least expected. She struck me as having arrived at a point 
which in itself showed a certain progress—that of being able to deceive 
a foreigner into the belief that she was a high-bred English lady. In 
the eyes of a fellow-countryman, accustomed to society, she must im- 
mediately have stood detected. This kind of Englishwoman abounds 
in Paris, Boulogne-sur-mer, and the baths of Germany ; they convey a 
certain very unpleasant impression to my mind, and such was assuredly 
the effect produced upon Lady Flintshire; she gave a perceptible start 
when the little moving tower of Parisian elegance and knicknackery, 
heightened here and there by a trifle of rouge and a dot of sticking- 
plaster bore down upon her from the opposite end of the room. Per- 
haps, the image of the Scarlet Woman flitted across her mind, ora 
vision of the Man of Sin, or of some of the other noted characters who 
furnished Mr. Middleton with the subject of his weekly anathemas. 
- She, at all events, received her daughter-in-law very coldly—in a very 
different manner from that of the Earl. He greeted the young woman 
in a neat speech, turned up with a pretty compliment, which I could 
not help fancying, at the time, to have originally done duty for some 
princess at the Court of —, and to have been brought out and 
aired on a few great dccasions since that time. A moment afterwards, 
we went into dinner, Lord B — casting a hurried glance round 
him, to make sure that we did not sit down to table, a multiple of 
thirteen. 

When any fresh visitor arrived at the house, it was Lord Flintshire’s 
custom to introduce Mrs. Hilliard and her child with great parade and 
ceremony. In doing this, he always took care to select an opportunity 
when Lady Flintshire was present. “‘ My new daughter-in-law, my lord ; 
? Mrs. Hilliard, wife of my son Walter, whom I think you have already 
. seen. This little fellow is her son, his grandmother’sheir— Lady Flintshire's 
heir. The future possessor of this estate,” and soon. Ory to a farmer, 
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“Your future landlord, Stokes,” with an immense show of interest in his 
grandchild. Yet, though he did not turn his eyes upon his wife as he 
spoke, it was obvious to me, and some others, that it was for her ear 
that all this ceremony of introduction was intended ; that it was at her 
that, somehow, all this comedy was being played. 

My poor friend Walter, all this time, seldom made his appearance 
amid the gay party which filled Whittlesford House. He spent some 
hours of every day in the private apartments of his mother, whose 
affection for him seemed to increase in the same ratio as her dislike 
for her daughter-in-law. This dislike, vr, rather, loathing, concealed 
at first under a thin veil of politeness, was becoming more manifest, 
each day, to the visitors at the house. He was evidently deeply 
sensible of the ridiculous position in which his wife was made to figure. 
I caught him, too, once or twice looking at his father, in a way that 
showed that he was equally puzzled, with myself, to account for his 
lordship’s conduct. A very great portion of his time he passed, faithful 
to his former habits of study, in the library. It was the most magni- 
ficent apartment in the house, of which it occupied a whole wing, built 
from the designs of a former Lord Whittlesford. The noble Aldines 
and Elzevirs which ornamented its shelves, represented a mortgage 
which had weighed upon the estate for a period of twenty years. A 
subdued light, in harmony with the place, stole in through six richly- 
stained glass windows, and, in conjunction with the ottomans and 
luxurious resting-places which were dotted all over the room, and the 
fine, dry, old classical works which looked down upon the visitor from 
the walls, rendered it the most delicious sleeping-place that I have ever 
chanced to meet with. 

I strolled to this apartment one sunshiny afternoon, and chanced to 
find myself its only occupant. On a table, close to the arm-chair into 
which I had thrown myself, was an open book, which some one, most 
probably Hilliard, had just been reading. To my surprise it was a 
modern work, and, still more to my astonishment, a modern French 
novel. I glanced at where the title-page should have been, and was 
surprised to notice that it did not possess one. I disposed myself into a 
comfortable attitude, and read on. I suppose I could hardly have got 
through a dozen pages, when the sudden opening of the door caused me 
to look up. I was surprised to see Lord Flintshire, his face wearing an ex- 
pression which I had never before seen on those usually calm, collected 
features. Alarm and agitation were imprinted on hismovements. He 
cast hurried glances around him, like those of a man in search of some 
object which he expected to find. No sooner had he caught sight of 
me than his face became pale, he leaned his hands, as if for support, 
on the edge of the table, and, for an instant, it seemed to me that he 
was on the point of fainting. He recovered himself, however, and 
hurrying up to me, asked me, with an evident effort at unconcern, what 
1 was reading. 

“Merely a French novel,” I replied, bewildered at his strange 
appearance. “A book without a title-page, which was lying 
on the table here, and which Walter has probably left behind 
him. But are you ill, Lord Flintshire ?” 
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“‘ [—I am reading that book,” he answered, in a husky voice; “ may 
I trouble you for it? That is what I was looking for.” He reached 
out his hand, with trembling impatience. “Thank you. Have you 
read much of this novel ?” 

“ About a dozen pages—that is all. I was just beginning as you 
came in. It seems interesting. I shall take the trouble of asking you 
for it again, when you have done with it.” 

The Earl glanced eagerly at the page at which I had returned the 
book open to him, and he regained his composure as he observed that 
it confirmed the truth of my answer. Only some few pages lay on the 
left-hand side, and the great bulk of the volume (it might be some 
three hundred pages in all) had evidently not as yet come under my 
eye. For afew seconds he twisted the leaves of the book nervously in 
his fingers, appearing to think deeply as he did so, and then turning to 
me, resumed in his usual tone : 

“You were asking me if I felt ill, just now. The fact was, I did feel 
ill, and hurried out, leaving this novel behind me. It is written bya 
friend of mine, Mons. de Lautrecourt, of the French Academy. I want 
to write to him to-morrow morning, to give him my opinion of his 
production. You will, therefore, excuse my taking it so abruptly from 
your hands.” 

“Oh, certainly, my lord. You will, however, recollect your 
promise, to let me have it when you have finished with it yourself.” 

“Oh, decidedly—decidedly—you shall have it without fail. But I 
hear the bell. It is time, is it not, for us to think about dressing for 
dinner.” 

This incident of the book struck me, at the time, very much. I 
pondered a good deal upon what might be the Earl’s object in so 
hurriedly possessing himself of what appeared to me an ordinary French 
novel—a book which it would be easy for me to procure, on my 
return to London, through any foreign bookseller. It occurred to 
me, at last, that the copy which I had held in my hand might contain 
some private notes, in the Earl’s handwriting; and this solution, though 
not, on the whole, satisfactory, was the only one in which I could 
acquiesce. I returned, however, to the charge the next day, and 
boldly asked Lord Flintshire for the novel. He had not yet finished 
it. The following day he gave some other excuse for not producing it. 
The next time I asked for it, it had been mislaid; he would let me 
have it as soon as it was found. It was quite obvious that, for some 
reason or other, he did not choose that it should come again into my 
hands. 

Meanwhile, the month of September was drawing to a close, and the 
time had come for the departure of the greater number of visitors then 
at Whittlesford Park. The Earl had invited his present guests for a 
fixed period, to determine at the beginning of October. At that time 
the batch of partridge-shooters was to be replaced by a batch of phea- 
sant-shooters. Hilliard, as being of the family, was to remain at the 
park with his wife and child. He promised to pay me a visit shortly 
on his return to town. In taking leave of Lord and Lady Flintshire, 
I do not know what induced me again to advert to the subject of the 
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Freneh novel, which a speech of the Earl’s enabled me to do in a jocu- 
lar manner. He was polite enough to express the hope that I would 
renew nity visit the following year. 

““If you come in the winter,” said he, “we can give you a mount 
at least once a week, with the shire hounds, and, in the evening, 
you must amuse yourself as you can in the billiard-room, with the 
books, of which Lady Flintshire’s grandfather has got together a good 
number, as you have perceived. Most of them are rather dry, it is 
true, but we will have some new ones down by that time.” 

“You will have found the book without a title-page, I hope, by that 
time,” said I, with a smile. ‘ You remember I have yet to finish that 
charming work ?” 

It was the first time I had mentioned the name or the subject of this 
book in the Countess’s presence. Little did I anticipate the effect of 
my speech. She became, all at once, greatly agitated. Hereyes were 
turned with a look of terrified enquiry upon her husband—her next glance 
was towards me. Horror and astonishment were blended in that 
glance, and, something like a sense of shame. Her frame trembled 
violently, and her face turned from red to white and from white to red 
again. As for the Earl, though he visibly started as the words passed my 
lips, yet he instantly regained his composure. 

“You allude,” said he, addressing me, but evidently speaking at the 
Countess, with a view to re-assure her, ‘to the French book, of which 
you read the first ¢hree or fowr pages in the library, the other day, 
where I happened to leave it for a couple of minutes. Ah! yes; no 
doubt it will turn up by the time you come here again.” 

Lady Flintshire drew breath. She took leave of me, however, with 
more than usual voldness. It was easy to see that she would not, for 
some time, regain her composure. 

“What in the world is all this mystery about a book ?” I asked of 
myself, as the park gates clused behind me. “ One thing is quite sure, 
| have got myself into amess by the mere mention of it, and shall never 
be invited within those gates again.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


THE observation which occurred to me, on leaving Whittlesford Park, 
turned out to bea perfectly correct one. No fresh invitation ever came 
to me irom that quarter. I saw Lord and Lady Flintshire, however, 
three or four times in the course of the following season, at their town 
house in St. James’s-square. Hilliard himself I met but rarely ; he 
professed to be very much occupied with a book of travels, which he 
talked of bringing out, and seemed, on the whole, to avoid his former 
friends. To my surprise, he continued, with his wife and child, to re- 
side under the Earl’s roof. Though seeing but little of the family, | 
received frequent tidings of them through Follejambe, who, by the 
dropping of two intermediate lives, had become— Walter and his sou 
failing—au alinost certain successor to the barony of Whittlesford. 
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Lady Flintshire, upon this, had suddenly taken a great fancy to him ; 
the quarrel, if quarrel there had been, between the two branches of the 
family, was made up, and he became a frequent visitor at the house. 

Lady Flintshire was slowly sinking under the disease familiarl 
known as “dying of a broken heart.” Whether this was the result 
of wounded pride, or of some other and secret cause, it is certain that 
she never rallied after her return to London from Whittlesford Park. 
At the same time, a change took place in her manner towards her 
daughter-in-law and grandchild. She began to favour them with some 
degree of notice and attention. This change of conduct arose—Folle- 
jambe supposed—from a sense of duty pressed upon her by a conscious- 
ness of her approaching end, not from any real change in her 
sentiments. He said that she could never entirely conceal the repug- 
nance with which her new relatives inspired her. The society of 
Walter’s wife evidently humiliated her ; the manner in which she re- 
signed herself to it conveyed the idea of aself-inflicted penance for some 
wrong committed. The Earl, never deviating from the strange line of 
conduct which he seemed to have marked out for himself, had insisted 
that his son and daughter-in-law should continue, for the present, to 
live with him. Of course, Mrs. Hilliard closed eagerly with such a 
proposal—it opened out to her admiring eyes a long vista of balls; as- 
semblies, and town amusements—in short, it offered her the key to the 
door of “society "—that Land of Promise of the female dreamer. 

Most of the above particulars I learnt from Follejambe. One evening, 
about a year after my visit to Whittlesford Park, we were sitting to- 
gether in his rooms which were in Jermyn-street, very near to mine, 
when a messenger in the Flintshire livery broke in upon us. The 
man’s face and faltering accent, showed us at once that some grave 
event had hurried his footsteps. Lady Flintshire had been taken 
suddenly and alarmingly ill, and was not expected to live through the 
night. Amongst the other relatives whom she had wished to be 
present, she had summoned F. The state of health of the 
Countess for some time past, rendered such an event as the present 
not wholly unlooked for, but the circumstances which immediately 
followed her death, were such as no one could have anticipated. 

F. made his appearance at his chambers the next evening for 
half-an-hour, and crossed over to see me. His face was very grave. 
He informed me that Lady Flintshire had not survived the night; but 
no one but her son was present at the last moment, or knew the exact 
circumstances which had accompanied the event. It was believed that 
along and intimate conversation had taken place between the two, 
but of its purport, no one could offer a conjecture. ‘The Countess 
had no sooner breathed her last, than Hilliard repaired to the room of 
his wife. It was to find her in the pangs of premature labour. The 
excitement caused by the presence of death in the house, would be 
sufficient to account for this event— “but there are other cireum- 
stances which I will relate to you directly,” pursued F., which make 
me attribute it to some other, and, to me, unknown cause.” After six 
hours of suffering, Mrs. Hilliard, delivered by a painful operation of a 
child still-born, followed that child and her husband's mother into the 
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world of spirits. The conduct of Hilliard under this double loss—if 
double loss it can be called—was unnaturally calm. He immediately 
packed up such effects as he could conveniently lay his hands upon, 
directed the rest to be sent after him, and removed to lodgings in St. 
James’s-street. In explanation of this strange proceeding, he merely 
told F. that he should return for the funeral, but on no other 
occasion would he ever set foot in Flintshire House. The Earl’s con- 
‘duct throughout the night, was equally strange. He remained shut 
up in his study, merely sending from time to time to enquire after the 
state of the sufferers. When he and his son passed each other in the 
hall on the departure of the latter, neither of them exchanged a word 
with the other. 

‘‘ What makes this all still more strange and unaccountable,” continued 
F., “is a conversation which I had with old Hedger. You remember 
old Hedger, the under-butler, has been five and twenty years in Lord 
Flintshire’s service. He called me aside this afternoon into the 
steward’s room, and from his look I saw at once that he had something 
to communieate. It wasthis. It appears that last night, at about eight 
o'clock, as he was serving coffee in the back-drawing room, the Earl, 
the Countess, and Mrs. Hilliard, being the only persons present, Walter 
suddenly came into the room in a state of extraordinary agitation, 
and holding a book in his hand. The moment the Countess saw the 
book she gave a shriek; even Lord Flintshire despite his habitual self- 
command, seemed slightly moved. Walter sat down upon a chair 
with the book in his hand, and waited patiently till Hedger had 
completed his service, never urging him, by so much as a look or 
a gesture, to hasten his departure. The man describes the silence 
which prevailed among the whole party during the remaining two or 
three minutes of his stay in the room, as something death-like and 
appalling ; like a calm before a terrible storm. He had no sooner 
reached the passage, than the sound of voices in altercation broke 
upon his ear; but Hedger is too faithful a servant to play the eaves- 
dropper, or, too discreet to reveal what his eaves-dropping may have 
made him acquainted with. About half-an-hour afterwards, the bell 
rang violently. On hurrying in, the servants had found Lady Flint- 
shire lying senseless on the sofa, and Mrs. Hilliard already seized 
with the pangs of labour. Walter was bending down over his mother, 
trying vainly to restore her to her senses. His conduct throughout 
(as, indeed, when I saw him) was quite calm and collected—but, it 
seemed like the calmness of despair. The Earl was not in the 
room. Hedger added that he could not but feel convinced, that the 
book which he saw in Mr. Walter’s hand, was, in some way connec- 
ted with the catastrophe. But how can that be? You don’t an- 
swer.” 

I thought that this was a good opportunity for relating to F. what 
had occurred during my visit to Whittlesford. When I concluded, F. 
remained silent for a few minutes, and then said, “I will just mention 
the circumstance to my uncle, the Colonel, this evening. Till then, 
please not to relate it to any one else.” 

Next day F. came again to my chambers. “I have talked to the 
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Colonel,” said he, “and he agrees with me, that this incident of the 
book, had better, for the present, remain a secret between us. By the 
way, did you mention its name?” 

“Tt was a book without a title-page,” I replied ; “ one of the trashy, 
French novels, that anyone can buy for a couple of shillings. Some 
MS. note in it, or some paper concealed in its folds, can alone account 
for Lord Flintshire’s anxiety to re-possess himself of it, and for the 
effect which it appears to have had in this last sad affair.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Asovt ten years after the events just recorded, I learnt the death of 
Hilliard (then Lord Whittlesford) in Spain. His will contained an 
especial clause, prohibiting his body from being brought back, to be 
interred in the family mausoleum, whither Lord Flintshire had been 
borne, full of years and honours, some six months before. By my 
friend’s death, his son, then a boy of thirteen, succeeded to the title 
and estates. After having buried his father—I think they had to per- 
form that ceremony in uwnconsecrated ground—he returned, with his 
tutor, to London, where I saw him once. He was a sickly, consump- 
tive-looking boy, evidently destined to bear but for a very brief space, 
the weight of the family honours and titles, and to make room for the 
“Sixteenth Baron,” in the person of Sir Charles Hilliard, F.’s first 
cousin. The event happened much sooner than I had anticipated, but 
not before a singular rumour had circulated through the world of 
fashion. It was reported that Sir Charles was about to try the validity 
of young Lord Whittlesford’s claim to the title, and its accessory at- 
tendant good things, and “ occupation for gentlemen of the long robe, 
in the shape of an important ejectment case,” was hinted at, as among 
the interesting events of the coming season. It never transpired, on 
what grounds Sir Charles was about to found his claim ; indeed, I much 
question whether the report itself was ever more than mere tittle-tattle. 
Tittle-tattle or not, before the advent of the next season, Sir Charles 
was installed in the Barony, and some twenty thousand acres of rich 
land, without the intervention of a special jury, or a decision in Banco. 
Little Lord Whittlesford (the fifteenth) had breathed out his feeble life 
in the arms of his tutor, and slept, overshadowed by the family elms, in 
some five feet of the soil ruled over by his successor. 

Almost the first act of the new peer, on coming into the estate, was 
to consign to the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, the vast 
library, formed by his great great uncle. His tastes, entirely rustic, 
rural, and protectionist, did not lie in the direction of the typography 
of the Aldines, or the illuminated missals of an age, which neither 
fattened sheep, nor raised prize oxen. The 7%mes announced the cele- 
brated Bibliotheca Whittlesfordingis, as about to exercise the persuasive 
eloquence of the auctioneer, on June 17th, 18th, 19th, and following 
days. The advertisement, which did not meet my eye till the last day 
but one of the sale, served to recall strongly to my mind, one particular 
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volume in the collection. I strolled into the auction-room on the last 
morning, not exactly with the idea that the book would be likely 
to turn up among those remaining there—it was, in the highest 
degree improbable that it had found its way there at all—but under 
that vague feeling, which leads us, sometimes, to take our chances of 
& possibility, however unlikely it may be. The gems of the library 
had all been disposed of, and what remained were principally unbound 
books, and works of little value, tied together, and offered for sale in 
lots of five or six at a time. What was my surprise, in the course of 
the first few lots put up after my entrance, to meet with the very book 
which haunted my mind. Yes, there it was, in truth, tied up, 
between an old “ Butler’s Hudibras,” and a forgotten book of Eastern 
travel. I hastily turned over the leaves, as it lay on the table, previous 
to the biddings. Not a single manuscript note, not so much as the 
mark of a pen or-pencil, was revealed to my eye. I determined, how- 
ever, to possess myself of it, at an outlay of a few shillings, the price 
at which the previous lots, apparently of about the same value as the 
present, had been sold. 

“Lot ten thousand nine hundred and one!” rattled out the Auc- 
tioneer after the usual business fashion. ‘‘Butler’s Hudibras;’ nice 
copy; ‘ Lieutenant Meander’s residence in the Yucatoo Islands,’ two 
vols., work of great interest; a book without a title-page—a French 
novel; ‘ Contes de la Fontaine ;’ ‘ Lewis’s Tales of Horror.’ How much 
for this lot? Four and sixpence; five shillings for you, sir (a nod 
from me); six shillings; seven (a nod from me) and sixpence; nine 
(a nod from me) and sixpence.” 

So eager was I to possess myself of this book, that I found 
myself bidding up to the verge of two pounds, amidst the surprise of 
the whole room, for the possession of lot ten thousand nine hundred 
and one. My opponent was a snuffy little man, with a threadbare 
eoat, who stood at my elbow, and regularly overtopped my last bidding 
by an instantaneous nod of the head, which bespoke a determination 
to go any length. I retired, at last, from the contest, and the lot 
was knocked down to my adversary, for one pound eighteen shillings. 

No sooner had the sharp blow of the auctioneer’s hammer proclaimed 
the ownership of the disputed volumes, than the little man, turning 
to me, snufiled out, ‘You did well to leave off where you did, sir. ‘Ten 
pounds—no, nor twenty—would not have bought that lot!” 

* You must have some strong interest in those musty volumes then, 
which certainly do not look worth five shillings, at the outside.” 

“IT am commissioned by Colonel F.,” said the man, “ and I had 
orders to buy.” 

* Decidedly,” said I to myself, on my way back to the Temple, 
“there is something very mysterious and incomprehensible about that 
volume. Fortunately, whatever that may be, I now know, that it 
must exist in the letter-press itself, and a visit to Rolandi’s or Jeff's will 
soon solve my doubts.” 

I ordered the book of Rolandi—giving him the exact title, about 
which it was impossible for me to make a mistake, and the place and 
date of publication, Puris, 1824. His answer at the end of a week, 
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was, that no such book was known. The minutest researches subse- 
quently made by myself, failed in procuring me a copy of the volume. 
One of my friends in Paris, consulted on the subject, the librarians of 
the Bibliotheque Royale, of the Bibliotheque St. Genevieve, and the 
other public libraries. The result of all his investigations proved, 
that no book, bearing such a title, had ever been published. He was 
told that the work, if it existed, must have been privately printed. 
When this last ~entence met my eye, I wondered that the truth had 
never dawned upon me before. The book must have been privately 
printed—and for a private purpose. 

Not to protract this story to a wearisome length (supposing that 
result not to have been already accomplished), I will at once relate the 
simple and easy process by which at last the precious volume came 
into my hands. It was last winter at Colonel F,’s, (now in his turn 
Lord Whittlesford, and destined, I hope, to retain the title longer than 
his two immediate predecessors) that the conversation between him, 
his son, and myself, happened to turn upon this very subject. 

‘IT do not know,” said Lord Whittlesford to me, “that there can be 
any objection, now, to your reading the book, though for some time 
we thought that its contents had better be kept a secret from every- 
body, as involving family matters of serious importance. The branch, 
however, to which we have succeeded, is so very remotely connected 
with us, that I hardly think it necessary to carry delicacy so far as to 
refuse to satisfy your curiosity.” 

It may be imagined with what avidity I pounced upon the precious 
octavo—with what delight I felt it leaves rustle under my fingers, as 
I devoured it ia the solitude of my bed-room. As chapter suc- 
ceeded chapter, the mystery which, to my eyes, had so long hung over 
the Flintshire family, rolled off like a cloud; when the ‘ Fin.” was 
reached (it was tastefully printed in an engraved wreath of night- 
shade), the whole truth stood revealed to me. I had but one question 
to ask—who was the author of this extraordinary tale. The plot 
(which remains indelibly fixed in my mind) ran as follows :— 

The Marquis de Beaufort, a widower of some forty years of age, 
with an only son, sues for the hand of the young Barone de Lavernie, 
the belle of her province. ‘The Marquis, though enjoying great in- 
fluence at court, is extremely poor; the Countess is possessed of large 
estates, which, by a local custom, permitted under the old regime, pass 
with the Barony, to her children. M. de Beaufort is painted as the 
black character of the drama; a compound of low cunning, shallow- 
ness, and duplicity; cold in friendship, implacable in vengeance, hiding 
under a glittering exterior of belles manieres, the sordid selfishness of a 
heart, incapable of a single virtuous emotion ; an impossible character, 
in fact. The Countess, too, in her way, is an equally impossible 
personage, endowed, to the fullest extent, with every virtue in the 
world, including some virtues which seem to exist, or, at all events, to 
be known as such only in the eyes of the French nation, Her per- 
sonal charms are dwelt upon with a degree of warmth, which leads at 
once to the suspicion, that the author of the book, whoever he may be, 
is himself the lover whom he proceeds to describe. ‘This suspiciom 
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deepens into certainty, as soon as the lover in question is brought 
upon the scene. He is poor, handsome, and virtuous, as a matter of 
course, yet, by no means, that paragon of perfection whom 
one would have looked for, as the fitting mate for such a woman 
as the Barone. His faults are ever dwelt upon—just those faults 
which a man would pick out in his own character, for the 
purpose of exposing to the world. He is fond of play, women, &c. 
His affection is reciprocated by the Barone, but the latter is forced by 
her father into a marriage with the Marquis, whose object is, of course, 
to secure her fortune. The domestic interior of the newly-married 
couple is painted in the most gloomy colours. The coldness which has, 
from the first, existed on both sides, is, before long succeeded, by a 
mutual loathing. The Marquis is constantly chafed by the idea that 
his wife’s fortune cannot be made to descend to his own eldest son, 
the only being in the world for whom he entertains the semblance of 
an affection. A mutual separation for a time is agreed upon between 
the ill-assorted couple. The Marchioness pays a visit to the baths of 
Aix, in Savoy. Soon after her arrival, she meets with her old lover, 
the Count de Rastignac. What follows is hardly susceptible of appear- 
ing in an English dress. Conversations, a good many pages in length, 
in which the universe, the eternity of love, the reciprocity of two 
hearts united by nature, and the other watchwords of false sentiment, 
are made to figure, naturally tend to an event without which it would 
appear that a French novel, whether representing real or fictitious cir- 
cumstances, is hardly complete. Under an evening sky—the moon, of 
course, looking down—in an arbour of the Marchioness’s lovely garden 
—the two lovers breathe their vows, until their burning conversation is 
interrupted by five asterisks across the page. Eight months after the 
period at which the asterisks are supposed to occur, the Marchioness is 
delivered of a son. (The tale which had hitherto only excited a smile, 
from its absurdity, began now to have a serious interest for me; I read 
on breathlessly.) The Marquis, perfectly acquainted with the real state 
of facts, behaves ina manner which, had it been only sincere, the writer 
appears rather to hold up as a model for the imitation of married men 
in general. He accepts the child as his own, and asks no questions. 
But beneath this seeming fairness of conduct, projects of vengeance are 
already brooding in his heart—terrible projects; he can give them no 
definite shape or direction at present, but with patience, time, and cir- 
cumstances, must assuredly turn up something to favour his designs. 
At last, though not till the boy is nearly grown up to manhood, and is 
studying at the University of Heiselberg, the Marquis is warned of a 
marriage contemplated by young Victor with a vulgar adventuress. 
My interest, as may be supposed, became at this point extremely great). 
hile pretending to put obstacles in its way, the Marquis actually 
favours the union. It takes place. The first act of. his vengeance is 
accomplished. The Marchioness, who dotes upon her son, is nearly 
heart-broken. But a more signal and more ingenious vengeance is 
prepared by the course of events leading, as it were, to the Marquis’s 
hand. The young couple go to reside in Italy, and stay for some 
time at Aix. The Marquis, through his emissaries, learns that his 
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daughter-in-law, vain and fickle in disposition, is already disposed 
to view with contempt her sickly, studious husband. Her conduct 
before marriage has been suspected of being light ; a spark is 
only wanting now to set fire to her dormant sensibilities. Through 
the agency of the Marquis, a certain Chevalier de Caredo, a 
handsome profligate young Piedmontese, is thrown in her way. The 
result may be imagined. The five asterisks again occur. The 
Marquis obtains conclusive proof that the child of which his 
daughter-in-law is delivered is the child of the Chevalier de Ca- 
redo. Armed with the damning evidence, he seeks his un- 
happy wife, strikes her to the earth by the exhibition of it, and 
then destroys it for ever! “You hugged yourself in the knowledge,” 
he exclaims, “ that the son born of your guilty connection with a para- 
mour was the recognised heir to your titles and possessions; not a drop 
of my blood was to flow in the veins of the future Seigneurs of Lavernie ! 
My vengeance is this—not adrop of your blood shall flow in their 
veins. Descended from the vulgar intrigue of a German dancing-girl 
and an Italian adventurer, they shall perpetuate my vengeance as long 
as the noble family of De Lavernie retains its place among the Seigneurs 
of France!” The effect of this terrible announcement upon the Mar- 
chioness was such, that, for many days her life was despaired of ; she 
only struggled back into life to bear with her the burthen of a broken 
heart. The book ended here. It had evidently been written imme- 
diately after the communication just referred to had taken place 
—that is to say, immediately after Lord Flintshire had struck his 
wife to the earth by a communication similar to that just put into the 
mouth of his representative, the Marquis de Beaufort. 

The sounding of the dinner-gong found me still sitting on my high- 
backed chair, reflecting on the incidents of the book before me, and 
comparing them with circumstances which floated, one by one, into my 
memory, in connection with poor Walter Hilliard and his family. The 
* tale evidently related to events in the married life of Lord and Lady 
Flintshire, and it served to throw a light upon occurrences which had 
taken place since the period when it had been written. I could under- 
stand the unusual attentions paid by the Earl to his daughter-in-law and 
her child in the presence of the Countess ; his ceremonious introduction 
of them to the grander of his acquaintance ; the “ your future landlord” 
to the farmers, and all the other mysterious parts of his conduct. It 
was easy to understand, too, how the double secret, of his own and 
little Walter's birth, coming suddenly upon Hilliard, by a casual 
perusal of this very book—(Wwas this part of the Earl’s vengeance ?)— 
would produce a terrible outbreak in the family, prove a death-blow to 
the Countess, and hurry the unfortunate Mrs. Hilliard into a premature 
and fatal confinement. But how came the book to be written at all? 
Who could have amused himself with its composition? Neither Lord 
nor Lady Flintshire could have had a hand in it—that was clear. The 
secret was in the possession of somebody else. F. was able to give 
me some information on this head : “ It was the work,” said he, “ of the 
very ‘Chevalier de Caredo,’ mentioned in the course of it, as the instrument 
used hy Lord Flintshire for effecting the ruin of Walter’s wife. It ap- 
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peared that this man, a clever scoundrel, whose real name it is not 
necessary to mention—indeed, I have forgotten it—was in the habit of 
drawing heavy sums of money from the Earl, for he had been engaged 
in more than one dirty piece of work for his patron. They quarrelled 
at last, as to terms, and the Chevalier, it appears, by way of extorting 
compliance to his own demands, wrote, and caused to be privately 
printed, the book you have just read, setting forth, under a thin veil of 
fictitious names and places, all those details which he well knew that 
the Earl would be most anxious to keep from the public eye. He thought 
that the threat of producing them in a printed book, where the real 
personages intended would be easily detected by all the world, would be 
more efficacious than a mere mentor to tell all he knew. He accord- 
ingly sent this book to the Earl, with a request to hear, in return, 
whether he was to publish it, with a second volume, in an English 
translation. The Earl immediately retorted, by causing him to be 
arrested by the Sardinian government, on some charge of fraud—(it 
was not difficult to prove many such against him)—and a condemnation 
to the galleys, where facilities for printing and publishing do not exist, 
closed his lips for a period of some years. So far from the intended 
effect having been produced, Lord Flintshire appears to have grown 
quite fond of the volume, of which the one single copy remained in his 
possession ; he was observed frequently to read and consult it in private. 
By what chance it fell into poor Walter’s hand, and revealed to him 
the secrets of which he was ignorant, I am unable to enlighten you.” 
“Tf a chance reader,” said I, “had happened to light upon this 
book, without possessing, what may be termed the hey to it, he would 
assuredly have set down the whole story asa tissue of improbabilities 
—a tale of Italian vengeance born of the ingenuity of the author. 
Little would he have supposed that the incidents which it contains are 
founded on the real life of an English family, in the nineteenth century.” 


“Truth,” returned my friend F., “2s certainly stranger than , 


fiction.” 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 
































NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY ASTHETICAL PROPOSITION. 


A Literary gentleman, well known for his amazing fund of every intel- 
lectual faculty except humour, wit, learning, imagination, fancy, or reason- 
ing power, was introduced the other day to an artist of our acquaintance, 
and, xfter the usual compliments, addressed him as follows: “ Hum. 
Art’s a—hah—nice thing, sir; very.” 





A DAY DRAMA. 


Scens—ZInterior of the Cheshire Cheese Tavern, Fleet Street. 

Toung Griggs (to William, the head waiter).—Hi ! Spurgeon! 

William turns sharply in the direction of box 4, in which young Griggs 
is seated, but does not answer his irreverent summons. 

Young Griggs—Come! Wake up there! What's to pay? Just off— 
steam’s up—bell’s a ringing. 

William (reflectively).—Chop, bread, potatoes, nine; stout’s eleven; 
stewed cheese and go of brandy, shilling and eightpence, sir. 

Young Griggs—(who is of opinion that two-pence is lots for the waiter, 
but who loves a joke much better than coppers).—There (he puts down two, 
shillings). Toss you for the full change. f 

William (putting the silver in his pocket)—Thank you, sir; much 
obliged. Never mind now, sir. Might hurt yourself, sir. Wait till 
you've growed up, sir, and then go into training. 

(Young Griggs fails to perceive the humour of the repartee, and walks 


back to his office in a dejected mood.) 
G. T. 
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Taz “announcement we have to make will be received with sorrow—let us 
be pardoned for hoping ‘80, at least—by very many — 
“\ With this month’s number, the Tracy comes to a stop. 


“\ Our own regret at the termination of a pleasant journey, with pleasant 
companions, will be lessened by the knowledge that the companionship 
has not terminated as well. Writers and readers will meet again. They 
had met in other pages before these. God willing, they will have many a 
hearty laugh, many a quaint bit of gossip, many a grave confidence 
together yet.” 

“~* The promoters of the magazine—all working men in journalism—con- 
sidered that they would be doing good service by helping to break through 
the custom of anonymity. Perhaps they were right; perhaps they were 
wrong. It is more probable that they were neither ; but that the truth, 
in this as in almost every other instance, was to be found between the two 
extremes, 

If a writer be gifted with originality of any kind, it is impossible for 
him to remain unknown. If, on the contrary, there be nothing in him, he 
may parade his name as much as he likes, and it will profit him little. All 
the puffing in the world will only lift him into a kind of anonymous publi- 
city; nor, from the host of obtrusive nobodies, will the world be at the 
trouble of distinguishing him. 


Thus, and in no bitterness of spirit, the Tram Banp has learnt to 
philosophize. There is plenty of work for all its scattered members, be 
they known or unknown by their several names. One and all they here 
record their deep gratitude for the kindness they have experienced from 
the public and from the critics. And they have now only to speak the 
saddest word in the Saxon tongue— 


FAREWELL. 


























